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ISSUES IN TEACHER EDUCATION: 
SUGGESTED BY ANALYSES OF PERMANENT RECORD CHARTS 
OF STUDENTS IN SELECTED TEACHERS COLLEGES 
EARLE U. Rvae 
Colorado State Teachers College 


I. INTRODUCTION 


One phase of the curriculum studies of the National Survey of the 
Edueation of Teachers has been concerned with investigation of the actual 
high school and college preparation of prospective teachers. The source 
of the data of this particular inquiry is found in analyses of copies of the 
permanent record ecards or transcripts of graduates of the class of 1931. 
Twenty different curricula in twenty teachers colleges selected as repre- 
sentative of better practices in the education of teachers were studies by 
this method. It is felt that this source of actual work taken is an im- 
portant additional technique to the usual procedure for revealing cur- 
riculum policies—catalog analyses. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss certain issues or questions in- 
volved in teacher education which are suggested by the analysis of these 
transcripts. Space limitations forbid the inclusion of much tabular ma- 
terial. However, the following illustrative tables' are presented: (1) the 
number of transcripts analyzed in twenty curricula in twenty teachers 
colleges; (2) the percent of work taken both in high school and in college 
in various subjects by students majoring in five typical curricula— 
English, history, commercial education, home economies, and intermediate 
education; (3) pereent of students taking work in various subjects in 

‘The curriculum volume of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
will include in more detail the evidence and supporting tables of this particular type 


vestigation—one of four main kinds of curriculum studies in the teachers col- 
leges. In addition it will inelude similar analyses of curriculum practices in univer- 


sities and eolleges, directed by Dr. W. E. Peik of the University of Minnesvta, also 
Principal Speeialist, Curriculum Research, National Survey of the Education of 
Mr. Harold Leuenberger, Miss Louise Omwake and Miss Marjorie Simon 


research assistants Have been largely responsible for the tabulation of data 
‘rized in this paper. 
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high school and in college by students majoring in these five typical cur. 
ricula; (4) size of major (in percent) in these twenty eurricula; and 
(5) extent of non-specialized contacts (general education) of a composite 
of 1,000 of these prospective teachers in the twenty institutions under 
review. 

With such tabular evidence presented the following questions wil! 
be diseussed: (1) Upon what criteria should teacher education be 
based? (2) To what extent should high-school work be considered in 
the preparation of a teacher? (3) What are the essential types of prepa- 
ration to be included in a teacher education program upon the college 
level? (4) What should be the principles of organization of general 
education? (5) What is implied in the task of insuring that teacher cur. 
ricula be professional in character? (6) Upon what eriteria should the 
individual work of the student in a teachers college be based ? 


Il. THE DATA FROM TRANSCRIPTS AND SOME INTERPRETATIONS BASIC 
TO ISSUES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The method of obtaining the transcripts should be mentioned. The 
number of 1931 graduates in various curricula was obtained in twenty 
teachers colleges selected as representative of better practices in the edu- 
eation of teachers. There were about 7,500 of these graduates. From 
preliminary tabulations it was fuund that analysis of 50 cards was suffi- 
cient for sampling purposes. For ease of interpretation it was originally 
planned to seeure copies of 50 transeripts in each curriculum, where there 
was a relatively small number of graduates, and 100 in each curriculum 
with a large number of graduates. Due to difficulties in collecting copies 
of some transcripts, the original list of 1,500 cards actually became 1,457. 
The curricula represented in this analysis of transcripts and the number 
of eards used in each are shown in Table I. 

Certain general data concerning these 1,407 recent graduates are now 
summarized very briefly. First, these graduates appear to more than 
meet minimum quantitative standards in number of high-school units 
and number of college semester hours required for graduation, 16 units 
on the former level and 120 semester hours of the latter level. Second, 
on an average these graduates have had some course work in 11 or 12 
fields of knowledge. Third, they now seemingly persist rather continu- 


? Subsequently 40 of the 1,457 had to be discarded because they lacked cer 
tain data. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF TRANSCRIPTS ANALYZED IN TWENTY CURRICULA IN TWENTY 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 





=] 
g #3 g #3 
= a* 2 &* 
Sz © >» es > > 
Se 0384 SE 63a 
5 3 5 5s 
S's cs Ss cs 
Za Ze A & Ze 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Four-year — academic Four-year — special 

Biology 50 50 Art 50 48 
Chemistry 50 48 Commercial education 96 93 
English 100 98 Home economics 92 89 
Foreign language—classical 49 48 Industrial arts 50 48 
Foreign language—modern 44 44 Music 85 84 
Geography 50 50 Physical education (men) 50 48 
History 100 97 Physical education (women) 41 41 
Mathematics 100 99 Total 464 451 
Total 543 534 A —— = 

= = Two-year — education 
Four-year — education Intermediate 100 99 
Intermediate 75 ir Kindergarten-primary 100 97 
Kindergarten-primary 75 66 Rural 100 98 
Total 150 137 Total 300 294 


ously in residence and summer study in contrast to the personnel of nor- 
mal! school students several decades ago. Further, these recent graduates 
are now apparently utilizing extensien activities as a means of further 
preparation only slightly. Fourth, insofar as statements of minors are 
concerned, first minors are prevalent but few second minors are listed. 
In both types of minors they spread literally over all combinations of 
subjects, though the pronounced tendency is for students in each of the 
twenty eurrieula under review to choose minors most frequently in aca- 
demie subjects, particularly English. 

What may be termed the pattern of work of majors in five typical 
fields is presented in Table II. This pattern is shown for both the high 
school and college work in various fields of knowledge. However, the 
amounts of course work per subject in a given curriculum must constantly 
be checked against the percent of students majoring in a given curriculum 
who aetually have had courses in these various subjects on both levels. 
Henee, Table III is complementary to Table IT. 

The startling point in Table II is the concentration of work in a few 
restricted fields. This is best illustrated by concentration in the high- 
school work. In general, colleges require for admission nine units of 

igh-school work in English, foreign language, mathematies, science, and 
« social seiences.* Our evidence shows that these students actually 


‘Brammell, P. R. Articulation of High School and College. Bulletin No. 17, 
nograph No, 10, Washington: The National Survey of Secondary Education, 1932. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENT OF WoRK TAKEN IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE poy 
ENGLISH, History, COMMERCIAL EpUCATION, HOME ECONOMICS AND INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION MAJORS, BY PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS GRADU- 
ATING FROM TWENTY TEACHERS COLLEGES IN 1931 








Special 
Academic - ~, 
a ee ——. Commercial Home Educationa 
English History Education Economics  Intermediat 
Subject H.8 Od. H.6. Ol. H. 6. Cal. HH. SB. Gel. E.G: Cel 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11 
Agriculture 9 2 .8 5 0 oa 5 2 1.0 1.1 
Art sm 1.9 .8 .8 .4 1.6 1.1 8.1 ca 4.9 
Commercial educa 2.6 9 4.4 -8 12.7 29.1 2.5 on 3.6 1.3 
English 33.4 236.9 38.0 14.3 33.2 10.2 233.7 48.8 233.8 4.2 
Foreign lang.-class. 11.6 2.6 8.7 am 8.4 .6 9.0 in 9.5 
Foreign lang.-mod. 6.2 6.8 5.7 3.6 3.6 2.9 4.7 1.4 6.1 2 
Home economics 3.8 9 2.0 5 3.1 § 8.2 28.4 3.4 1.1 
Industrial arts 8 2 1.0 1.8 .6 om a -2 .8 i 
Mathematics 16.9 2.9 16.7 2.5 15.4 2.8 16.3 1.3 Be 2.8 
Music 1.0 1.9 .8 ) 1.9 1.4 1.4 1.0 2.7 5.4 
Sci.-biol 4.1 4.3 4.1 3.6 3.3 2.9 3.4 5.3 3.5 6 
Sci.-general 2.0 § i 2 2.1 | 1.6 3 1.8 2 
Sci.-physical 4.9 2.5 5.6 2.3 3.8 1.8 5.7 9.4 §.2 3.7 
Geography .8 2.9 1.0 8.5 1.1 3.6 5 1.0 1.6 6 
Soc. sci.-econ. 1.0 | 8.5 1.2 4.8 .6 1.9 9 1.1 
Soc. sci.-history 15.6 9.2 17.7 22.9 18.0 4.0 14.8 4.1 16.4 7.6 
Soe. sci.-pol. sci 2.0 2.3 1.9 4.6 8.5 2.1 2.3 1.6 1.5 1.8 
Soc. sci.-sociol .8 1.8 3 2.0 o 3.1 .6 1.5 2 2.5 
Educ. and ed. psy. -4 15.8 8 16.2 2 14.4 -4 12.0 1.0 16.3 
Meth., obs. and tch — 8.6 -l— 8.4 9.7 = 7.2 2 15 
Philosophy 3 oe 8 3 - ae 2 
Psychology 2 .6 .4 .8 5 i.% 8 1.8 .3 1.4 
Religion ot 3 ol .4 1 .4 2 1 .1- 
Miscellaneous 1.4 5.0 1.4 4.9 1.4 83.4 8.0 4.6 1.6 3 
SuMMARY 
Academic 
English 8.4 233.9 233.9 24.8 2.3. 38.3 BB.F + Beside 14.2 
Foreign language 17.8 9.4 14.4 4.3 12.0 3.5 138.7 1.6 15.6 2.6 
Mathematics 16.9 2.9 16.7 2.5 15.4 2.8 16.3 1.2 16.0 2.3 
Science 11.0 7.3 11.4 6.1 9.2 4.8 10.7 15.0 10.5 9.9 
Social science 19.4 15.0 21.0 33.0 18.2 13.0 18.3 9.1 19.0 13 
Special 
Fine arts Bem 3.8 aoe 1.7 2.3 3.0 2.5 4.1 3.9 10 
Vocational 7.6 2.2 9.2 3.6 17.4 29 11.3 29.5 8 4.2 
Professional 
Educ. and ed. psy. and - 
Meth., obs. and tch -56 25.0 -7 25.4 -% 25.2 .8 20.5 1.5 32 
Other subjects* 2.3 8.5 2.5 9.1 2.6 7.7 3.7 5. 3.2 10 


*Other subjects include geography, philosophy, religion and miscellaneous. 


bring 15 units in these five academic subjects. Between 85 and 90 per- 
eent of their total high-school work is concentrated in these five tradi- 
tional subjects.* 

On the college side of the pattern the concentration is not so heavy, 
due to variation in majors and to an average of between 20 and 25 per 
cent of college study being devoted to work in education, psychology, 


special methods, observation and teaching. 


‘Comparative data from similar analyses of transcripts of college and universit) 


graduates reveal a variation of .11 of a unit in amount of high-school work preser!)e 
for entrance to college in these same five subjects. 
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TABLE III 
PeRCENT OF STUDENTS MAJORING IN ENGLISH, History, COMMERCIAL EpUCATION, 
HoME ECONOMICS AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION TAKING WORK IN 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN HIGH ScHooL AND COLLEGE 


Commercial Home 
English History Education Economics Intermediate 
Subject H. 8. Col. H. 58. Col H. 8. Col. H. 8. Col. H. 8. Col. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
Agriculture 16.3 8.9 238.9 18.4 15.1 2.2 11.3 3.4 18.3 16.9 
Art 2.0 57.1 7.2 27.8 11.8 36.6 14.6 68.5 16.9 66.2 
Commercial educa. 29.6 17.3 48.5 18.6 72.0 100.0 39.3 14.6 35.2 81.0 
English 100.0 100.0 99.0 100.0 100.0 97.8 98.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Foreign lang.-class.76 .5 27.6 67.7 7.2 60.2 7.5 60.7 2.2 76.1 11.3 
Foreign lang.-mod. 48.0 56.1 41.2 43.3 84.4 35.5 40.4 27.0 52.1 36.6 
Home economics 41.8 19.4 26.8 12.4 38.7 19.4 66.3 100.0 42.3 26.8 
Industrial arts 4.1 6.1 15.5 23.7 9.7 6.5 co 10.1 8.5 26.8 
Mathematics 100.0 51.0 99.0 49.5 100.0 50.5 97.8 29.2 98.6 50.7 
Music 22.4 56.1 15.5 35.1 36.6 46.2 24.7 32.6 38.0 71.8 
Physical edue 12.2 66.3 16.5 70.1 12.9 57.0 9.0 75.3 11.3 73.2 
Sci.-biol 63.3 82.7 66.0 76.3 60.2 68.8 53.9 93.3 60.6 93.0 
Sci.-general 34.7 19.4 30.0 7.2 32.3 3.2 25.8 10.1 28.2 8.5 
Sci.-physical 68.4 38.8 76.3 44.3 60.2 34.4 79.8 97.8 64.8 56.3 
Geography 15.3 59.2 21.6 52.6 24.7 67.7 7.9 29.2 28.2 90.1 
Soc. scei.-econ, 21.4 48.0 30.0 53.6 30.1 77.4 18.0 48.3 19.7 28.2 
Ss sci,-history 98.0 93.9 99.0 100.0 97.8 76.3 97.8 75.3 100.0 97.2 
Soc. sci.-pol. sci. 42.9 59.2 40.2 64.9 86.6 57.0 50.6 52.8 38.0 59.2 
Soe. sci.-sociol. 1s .4 42.0 9.3 28.9 12.9 54.8 18.0 43.8 5.6 54.9 
Edue. and ed. psy. 4.1 100.0 6.2 100.0 4.3 98.9 5.6 100.0 8.5 100.0 
Special methods on we ee 76.3 89.2 Red 25.8 2.8 88.7 
Student teaching aie 85.7 1.0 85.6 93.5 83.1 98.6 
Philosophy ane 13.3 ee 12.4 : 8.6 eo. 6.7 tees 4.2 
Psychology 2.0 19.4 11.3 23.7 10.8 30.1 7.9 43.8 9.9 52.1 
Religion 2.0 won 3.1 12.4 2.2 12.9 4.5 5.6 1.4 7.0 
Miscellaneous 10.2 82.7 10.3 12.4 10.8 16.1 18.0 22.5 16.9 40.5 


Concentration is not only evident in amounts taken, but it is also 
evident in percent of students taking these patterns (see Table III). The 
preceding paragraph has implied this. Table III further shows that all 
or almost all of these students take English, mathematics and history in 
high school. It also shows on the college level that in addition to the 
major, English is the subject which al! or almost all of the students take. 
Biology and history are also taken by about three-fourths or more of the 
students® on the college level. 

Besides the general consideration of concentration, two special phases 
of this coneept should be mentioned; namely, the major and profes- 
sional work, 


Comparative data of transcripts of university and college graduates show rather 
nilar coneentration in amount of work taken and in percents of students restricting 
rk to a few fields. This concentration in college is also evident in the academic 
)jeets. The main variation is that the college-university group have had more work 
the foreign languages. This caution should be added in comparative interpretations 
the data for both teachers colleges and universities and colleges. It is probable 
it variations between certain institutions of a given type are much greater than be 
een the average of the teachers colleges and the average of the universities and 


leges. 
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Let us take up the latter first. For all twenty curricula (ineluding 
15 not presented here) the amount of work taken in education, psye)iol- 
ogy, special method, observation and teaching is almost exactly one-fourt) 
(25.3 pereent) of a four-year curriculum. The range for the twenty evr- 
ricula is from 19.7 percent in chemistry to 37.7 percent in intermediate 
education. This average (25.3 percent) is considerably more than in- 
vestigation of similar requirements shows in analyses of catalogs in 66 
representative teachers colleges and normal schools.* 

Table II shows for five typical curricula that the work taken in educa- 
tion and psychology, except that in the intermediate education ecurricu- 
lum, is about twice as much as the observation and practice teaching and 
special method. The latter, in analysis of transcripts, was included with 
observation and teaching. 

Other details of the nature of professional work for these students 
under review are shown in Table IV. It will be observed that for various 
types of majors only three fields reveal preponderant agreement— 
practice teaching, educational psychology and general survey courses. 
History of education, once an important course for teachers, is apparently 
not much emphasized in more recent years. Special methods here spe- 
cifically implies courses dealing with the teaching of majors apart from 
education. The education majors take instead such courses as inter- 
mediate or primary methods. Another professional field that is needed 
by prospective teachers is that of tests and measurements. Yet aside from 
four-year education majors less than half of these students have had such 
work. Finally it would appear that academic and special sabject majors 
should have a course in secondary education. But two-fifths of them, 
however, have had such work. 

The data on amounts of work taken (Cols. 4, 7, 10, 13 and 16) by 
students who have had courses in the fields under review show that they 
have the equivalent of a year of work of two three-semester hour courses 
in both practice teaching and educational psychology and slightly less 
work in survey courses, probably principles of education and teaching, 
and for the remaining courses about the equivalent of a semester’s work 
of three semester hours. 


*It is difficult to make an exact comparison of analyses of transcripts with ca‘e- 
log analyses due to variations in the practices of ineluding and exeluding spec'a! 
method in the field of ‘‘edueation.’’ All that can safely be said is that all profs 
sional work except special method as revealed in the latter source averages 12.3 }! 
eent to which an average of 3.5 pereent of special method not included elsewh re 
may be added, 
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TABLE IV 


\ TURE OF PROFESSIONAL WORK IN SEVEN FIELDS TAKEN By 25 PERCENT OR MORE OF 
1,457 GRADUATES (CLASS OF 1931) IN TWENTY TEACHERS COLLEGES 





464 150 300 
543 academic special subject four-yeareduc. two-year-educ. 1,457 majors 
majors majors majors majors combined 
"creme . ome > ”~ 
ue a No % oe Me to 
s - & = & = = & £ = 
= a) = y « 3 “s x at ‘a 
eo we 2 — oe SS Bue se -S us 
- —€¢ - Bo - - Es «e- Be ->~ Be 
= cw a = E~« oat = Sw a] = Ee as = £6 I 
s=-s 8a §& a “es = $e & “SB fe & =a #6 
SUZ u~ SBR ay F MBaXK § HEE 3 4B 
‘ e EE se & &e Ge b Sr Be & - Se & SEVe 
Sr = = oe 2 = © o & A ° @ - 
Subject & 2hmo & MARS hm Bk RE Oe MAE Ok BEBE 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) = (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) = (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
Educational 
psy chology 89.5 1 59 88.8 2 49 91.3 2 65 67.0 8 8.5 88.2 2 5.3 
reneral survey 
rses 75.1 3 5.1 79.1 3 48 83.3 3 486 783 2 88 779 3 43 
History of 
lucation 60.8 5 8.2 35.6 7 28 65.38 45 2.8 24.7 > 29 42.8 4 3.1 
actice 
eaching 823 2 60 93.1 1 66 99.3 1 8956 060 1 F.T O86 1 68 
Secondary 
ication 40.3 6 834 89.2 5 2.5 5.4 7 235 03 6 8.0 282 7 3.1 
Special method 60.6 4 3.7 538.4 4 2.8 10.7 6 2.8 >. a 40.7 6 3.6 
iests and 
asurements 36.8 7 2.8 38.6 6 3.0 65.3 4.5 BO 641.7 4 2.2 413 6 2.7 


The other phase of concentration pertains to majors. To show this 
situation, Table V is inserted. It compares (columns 2 and 5) the per- 
cent of the total four-year curricula required of majors revealed in catalog 
analysis with the actual amount of work students take (revealed in tran- 
scripts) in the respective major fields (columns 3 and 6). The size of 
majors ranges from 18 percent of a four-year curriculum in geography 
to 36.8 pereent in music. There is seemingly slight disposition to use 
electives to inerease the size of the academic major, with the exception 
of curricula in chemistry and history. For most of the special subjects, 

is tendeney is more pronounced, particularly in the case of music. 

The nature of the major also raises an important issue. While the 
detailed tables on the actual work taken in the major cannot be printed, 
certain illustrative majors should be cited. Within the major pattern 
tself (the speeifie courses designated for students majoring, in English, 

r example) one finds similar lack of balance in the sense that much 
vork is taken in a few fields by most students and little work is taken by 
ew students in other courses within the major. In English almost all 
‘udents took the equivalent of over a year of work in both composition 
nd English literature, yet only three-fourths of the students took an av- 
rage of a semester’s work in American literature. Dramatics and debate 
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TABLE V 


Size oF Mayor AS REVEALED IN CATALOG ANALYSIS AND IN TRANSCRIPTS 
IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Amount Amount 

of Majorin * of Major in 

Percert Percent 

3 3 

aol = 3 Pe 

ye (a 

S¢ 5 Se S 

zs ~ sc he 

V4 > C4 = 

Academic Curricula Special Subject Curricula 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Biology 19.2 20.9 Art 20.3 28.5 
Chemistry 19.4 28.2 Commercial education 24.7 29.1 
English 23.8 25.9 Home economics 26.5 28.4 
Foreign language—classical 20.0 20.4 Industrial arts 25.3 28.2 
Foreign language—modern 20.0% 26.1 Music 26.1 36.8 
Geography 19.7 18.0 Physical education (men) 26.1 22.1 
History 19.9 27.5” Physical education (women) 21.8 23.5" 
Mathematics 20.0 19.8 


* This is based on 7 general curricula in modern language; the percent required in 9 French 


curricula is 18.9, in 6 German is 15.8, and in 7 Spanish is 20.0. 

>» The catalog analysis includes government; to make these comparable, government has been 
added in the transcript analysis. 

© Due to variations in practices in granting credit for active physical exercise, physical edu 
eation was classed with “other subjects,” so these percents should be discounted slightly. 


are contacted by 28 and 6 pereent respectively of these majors, each to 
the extent of a semester’s work. Most all students (about 80 percent) 
majoring in home economies take foods, clothing, the home and the family, 
but about a fourth take related art and a fourth related chemistry. 
Tables II and III also imply this disparity of course preparation in two 
fields of knowledge which are tending to be taught in both the elementary 
and the high school in a more related and unified organization—namely 
science and social science. For example, only half of the students major- 
ing in history appear to have had work in economies, one-fourth sociology 
and two-thirds political science, and the total amount taken in these fields 
was roughly half that of history. Table II also shows this same situation 
in the high-school work of history majors. 

When one adds professional work (on an average one-fourth of a total 
four-year curriculum) to the major, (also from a fifth to a fourth) one 
notes that about half of a total program is devoted to these two phases of 
a prospective teacher’s education. Obviously efforts to build up adequate 
minors are minimized. Futhermore, it is inevitable that a possible broad- 
ening in general and individual culture is lessened by this apparent over- 
emphasis on a major and on professional work. (See Table VI.) Worst 
of all this specialization tends to ignore the realities of a dominant 
criterion of organization of teaching curricula; namely, practice in public 
schools. There is much evidence from analyses of supply and demand 
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data, teaching combinations and assignments, and certification practices 
‘o show that graduates of higher institutions are frequently compelled to 
teach subjeets on the high-school level foreign to their preparation. Fur- 
thermore, many persons obtain positions in elementary and rural schools, 
where the nature of their teaching activity is entirely different from their 
formal preparation in college. 

Still another phase of specialization in the major is implied in the 
relative disparity of preparation of students to teach English, history and 
mathematies compared with the preparation of students who major in 
other subjects. ‘Tables II and IIT show clearly that all students electing 
to major in the three above mentioned academic subjects are virtually half 
through a total program of formal preparation if one accepts the assump- 
tion that one should build upon presumed achievement for high-school 
studies. For example, all English majors have had 23.4 percent of all 
high school work in that field and likewise 25.9 percent of all college work 
in English. Yet contrast this with those students electing to major in 
home economies. In this latter curriculum, 66 percent of such majors 
had but 8.2 pereent of their work in home economics on the high school 
level; though all of them, of course, had an average of 28.4 percent of 
such work on the college level. 

Data thus far discussed have shown a pronounced tendency to con- 
centrate subject matter preparation in a few fields. Yet on both high- 
school and college levels a liberalizing, cultural ideal has long been op- 
erative. It is felt that general education must not be lost sight of even 
in a curriculum organization on both of these levels which implies differ- 
entiation for voeational objectives. To reveal the status of general educa- 
tion Table VI is presented. In this table for each of the 20 curricula, the 
complete work of the major is omitted and a ratio was worked out to give 
each field proportional emphasis in terms of the total number of 1931 
graduates. 

The same disparity both in amounts and percent of work taken in 
various subjeets and in pereent of students having courses in respective 
subjects is evident in this table as in Tables IT and IIT. General education 

i both levels (high school and college) implies, in the main, the study 


English, foreign language, mathematies, biological and physical sci- 


cnee, and history. This restriction in general edueation to a few academic 


ibjeets is particularly true on the high-school level. 
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NON-SPECIALIZED 


TABLE VI 
CONTACTS WITH 


THE PRINCIPAL 


KNOWLEDGE MADE By 1,000 PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS FROM 
TWENtTy TEAGHERS COLLEGES* 


Note: 


in that field was omitted. 
2—-Each high school unit was assumed to represent an equivalent time emphasis of cicht 
college semester credits. 
3—In each field the complete high school record of those students who had majore 
that field at college was omitted. 


(1) 
Agriculture 
Art 
Commercial educ 
English 
Foreign lang.-class. 
Foreign lang.-mod. 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Psychology—gen. 
Religion 
Science—biol 
Science—¢en. 
Science—phys. 
Geography 
Soc. sci.—hist. 
Soc. sci.—econ 
Soc. sci.—pol. sci. 
Soc. sci.—sociol 


Education and educa. 


psychology 
Special methods 
Student teaching 
Miscellaneous 


* This table is 


were analyzed, none majored in agriculture in college. 


Extent of Contact of Non-Major Graduates 


Number of graduates out of 1,000 


who did not major in field 


Percent who took courses 


the fiel 


Average number of credits taken 
those who contacted 


~ 
H. 8. Col. H.S Col 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1,000 20 10 8.0 6.5 
962 12 50 8.1 5.7 
921 2 22 12.5 6.5 
810 100 99 89.1 16.7 
967 71 13 19.5 13.2 
972 47 17.0 12.0 
936 36 19 11.8 5.4 
968 12 15 12.0 6.7 
928 o9 47 32.2 7.3 
930 27 51 7.5 5.5 
1,000 1- 12 8.0 7.7 
866 s 82 4.6 3.8 
1,000 3 9 6.0 8.9 
976 62 80 8.1 6.7 
946 33 il 7.6 9.6 
970 73 52 9.7 6.0 
1,000 20 54 6.5 5.1 
882 98 a4 19.9 5.6 
1,000 24 41 5.0 44 
1,000 46 56 59 18.5 
1,000 13 49 a 7.0 
866 6 100 9.3 7.1 
866 1 73 7.7 3.8 
866 1 90 5.0 4.1 
1,000 


read as follows: 


of 1,000 students whose permanent record car 
Of these 1,000 students 2( 


Range in number of credits taken 
those who contacted the field 


H.8. Col. 
(7) (8) 
1.6-40 1.0-24.0 
1.6-32 7-56.7 
2-80 7-56.0 
2.0-48 1.0-50.0 
4.0-36 1.0-53.0 
4 0-48 7-38.0 
1.6-40 .7-38.7 
1.6-78 .2-41.7 
2.0-48 1.0-45.3 
8-32 5-46.7 
. .7-12.0 
4.0- 8 1.0-26.7 
4.0- 8 .8-15.0 
2.0-32 1.0-45.0 
1.6-24 7-23.3 
4.0-32 1.0-43.3 
2.0-24 .7-29.3 
4.0-48 1.3-36.0 
2.0-32 1.0-26.0 
1.6-16 1.0-26.0 
4.0- 8 1.3-36.7 
2.4-48 2.7-48.0 
4.0-24 1.0-28.0 
oe ona 1.3-19.1 
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is of all work taken 
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cent took courses in agriculture in high school ranging in amount from 1.6 to 
semester credits, with an average of 8 credits, which was 1.2 percent of all work ta! 
by them in high school. Of the same 1,000 students, 10 percent took courses in ag 
culture in college ranging in amount from 1 to 24 semester credits with an avers: 
of 6.5 credits, which was .5 percent of all work taken by them in college. 
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III. Some Issues or TEACHER EDUCATION 


I now wish to discuss some of the questions which appear to imply 
ssues of curriculum organization.’ 

1. Upon what eriteria should teacher education be based? It would 
seem at least that the following principles should be considered: (a) evi- 
dences of better public school practices; (b) the dual task of teacher 
preparing agencies—professional equipment and the individual culture 
of teachers; (¢) a program of studies which will aim at understanding 
and appreciation of contemporary modes of living and their implied prob- 
lems as well as the funetional values and contributions of the major fields 
of knowledge comprising the race experience or social heritage; (d) at- 
tention to funetional needs—for example, health and physical efficiency, 
economie-voeational efficiency, home and family relations, civic-social re- 
sponsibilities, and reereational and appreciational activities leading to the 
wise use of leisure; (e) a balanced organization which will tend to give 
proportionate attention to physical, social, and aesthetic experiences as 
well to intellectual experiences; (f) methods by which the youth of 
Ameriea under a democratic philosophy of life can learn to become in- 
creasingly self-directive during a period of prolonged educational in- 
faney; and (g) a system which will regard knowledge and skill, while 
important, as subordinate to a guarantee that education will promote the 
more significant social attitudes, appreciations, and ideals of Ameri- 
ean life. 

In addition to the preceding principles, both quantitative and quali- 
tative requirements are essential. The objective of both types of require- 
ments should be to produce informed teachers, skilled in the techniques 
of teaching and guiding children, and alive to the opportunities and 
esponsibilities of education as a profession. Students electing to pre- 
pare themselves as teachers should become conscious of the implications 
of edueation in the broadest sense of the word. Faculties engaged in pre- 
paring teachers should be aware of the need for much application of the 
naterials they teach to the needs of prospective teachers. Each institu- 
tion preparing teachers should provide the laboratory facilities essential 
'o professional preparation. In other words, it is important to provide 
acilities for observation, demonstration, and practice teaching in schools 


"While this section is based upon the data of the National Survey of the Educa- 
on of Teachers, the philosophy set forth is my own. In this article I do not presume 
» speak for the survey staff, nor do I imply that my discussion will reflect recom- 


mendations in the fortheoming curriculum volume of the survey. 
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typical of regions, levels, and socio-economic backgrounds of pupils in 
which these students will subsequently be employed as teachers. 

2. To what extent should high-school work be considered in the total 
preparation of a teacher? As noted above, teachers colleges and normal 
schools now demand the completion of high-school work. There are some 
educational specialists who now contend that secondary education should 
inelude the first two years of a college program. With apparent duplica- 
tion and with a tendency to regard the junior college years as a further 
period for more general education, it would seem that previous study of 
a subject in grades 9 to 12 or even grades 7 to 12 should be considered. 
This is particularly crucial to better articulation of secondary and higher 
education. 

The essential criterion, it would appear, in determining any possible 
lessening of quantitative requirements in college subject fields is pro- 
ficiency. Is it not a sound principle on both levels to demand mastery 
rather than the mere passing of so many hours of work? Furthermore, 
in so far as prospective teachers are concerned, there is a known over- 
supply of teachers so that criteria of selection at some point or points will 
possibly have to be considered. In other werds, selection may take place 
at entrance, candidacy for student teaching, or at graduation, or at all 
these points. If selection is employed it would seem reasonable to pre- 
sume that a considerable proportion of students even at entrance to col- 
lege® would reveal considerable mastery of subject matter which other 
data*®® also show to be somewhet duplicated as between the high-school 


*One accrediting organization does recognize high-school work in mathematics 
and foreign language up to three high school units as equivalent to six semester hours 
in the 15 semester hour requirement for majors. 

* For some years entrance examinations at Colorado State Teachers College deal- 
ing with the mechanics of English composition show that many students prior to tak- 
ing freshman English possess the implied skills. Hence such students are excused 
from that course requirement. 

* Koos in a study of secondary and junior college duplication of studies says: 
‘*The salient facts are that a full fifth of all work offered to freshmen and sophomores 
in these eighty-six colleges is secondary and almost a fourth is partly secondary.’’ 
Koos, L. V. The Junior College, Research Publications, Education Series No. 5, 
I and II (Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1924), p. 395. 
While Koos’ generalization is based on a special study of separate junior colleges, the 
writer in collaboration with Dr. N. H. Dearborn, found similar types of duplication 
in a special study in teachers colleges and normal schools. Rugg, E. U., and Dear- 
born, N. H. The Social Studies in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, Education 
Series No. 4 (Greeley, Colorado: State Teachers College, 1928), pp- 68-71. 
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and the junior college levels. Thus it would seem possible to take into 
account high-school work under present curriculum requirements." 

A qualitative criterion such as proficiency would naturally compel re- 
organization of the concepts of course preparation for a field or for fields 
of specialization. A qualitative criterion would thus raise the question: 
what are the distinetive elements of preparation on the college level? 

The two characteristics of a college curriculum in which students at 
entrance would not probably reveal great mastery are: (a) the more fun- 
damental seholarly interpretations of various fields of knowledge and 
(b) some type of professional treatment of the essential subject matter 
one is to teach. The more intensive interpretations involving wider read- 
ing as well as the professional treatment of subject matter are thus the 
apparent characteristics or distinctive elements of college specialized 
study. 

Assuming lack of mastery of these two aspects of college preparation, 
and with economies made possible by an emphasis on proficiency of the 
simpler knowledge and skills presumably acquired on the secondary level, 
would it not be possible to secure one or more of several results? (a) Much 
vreater scholarship could be secured in a field of specialization; (b) or 
more scholarship could be obtained in two or three related minor fields; 

¢) perhaps more general culture could be promoted; (d) or a final 
choice could well seek one of two or three alternate methods of arriving 
at a philosophy of professional treatment of subject matter. 

3. What are the essential types of materials to be considered in a 
teacher edueation program on the college level? We are here assuming 
the need of building upon the completion and mastery of twelve years of 
public elementary and secondary education. Thus this question really 
involves what principles and areas of experience need to be included in 
an assumed four-year period of pre-service undergraduate preparation 
for both elementary and secondary teachers. In my opinion, in terms of 
such criteria as better school practices, professional equipment, individual 
culture, synthesis, balance, and growth at least three major types of or- 
ganization need to be included in any program of teacher education. One 
of these ineludes both the content and its professional treatment which 


“ The reader should also be reminded of an earlier statement concerning disparity 
f work taken in academic subjects and the special subjects. A student electing to 
‘jor in the fine arts, for example, is virtua!ly starting on the college level to obtain 
sential knowledge and skills in her elected field of specialization. On the other hand, 
student electing to major in English is at entrance to college virtually from 40 to 50 
ereent through a pattern of prescribed work, at least in the quantitative sense. 
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the prospective teacher designates as her major professional interest (one 
to three field: implying specialization). Another involves the general el 
common or social education which all teachers, irrespective of designated se 
fields of specialization, require for-purposes of securing what Bagley calls Ns 
‘‘eommon ideas and common ideals.’’ The third area should provide for 
the latent talents, aptitudes, and interests of individual students. The co 
latter means that the essential work of educating teachers for professional Sa, 
and social values should not ignore a relatively small area, namely, educa- mm 
4 tion for individuality. th 
4, To determine dogmatically what percent or what fraction of a four- les 
year program shall be allotted to each area is difficult. There is, however, di 
| evidence of a tendency to make rather heavy prescriptions in teachers ce] 
colleges. Personally, I should be content with about one-eighth elective Sil 
' work to promote the third value. At present the major and the profes- 
; 


ee a ee a 


sional work involve about half of a total four-year curriculum. Whether it 
this quantitative amount of preparation is correct or not, there is also ty 
some evidence from votes of a jury™ that 20 to 25 percent of general in 
education is desirable. This latter is probably in the main junior col- sci 
lege in rank. no 
4. What should be the principles for the organization of general edu- th 
eation? At present two movements are evident. There is first the tradi- Sol 
4 tional organization of beginning introductory courses such as beginning sh 
chemistry, principles of economies, and the like. Second, there is the mi 
} orientation type of course where there has been a partial attempt to bring by 
together, in some cases at least, materials from several fields, notably in 
: the sciences and the social sciences. The starting point in each of these 
| philosophies of general education has been the present systematized field | 
of knowledge. It has been assumed that essential applications to modes 
of living and to solutions of problems in life outside college work will a 
‘ be made. 
‘ Should not the organizing principle be reversed and this latter source 
—life itself—be the source for organizing general education? As implied 
earlier, the modes of living and the problems one faces day by day may 
be grouped in several major classes. These modes of living and implied 
problems obviously are related to several fields of experience such as cat 
health and physical efficiency, home and family relations, leisure and 


4 * About 800 instructors in 17 subject fields indicated their judgments on distri- 
bution of work in a four-year curriculum. They voted as follows: elective work, 16 
percent; major, 38 percent; professional work including practice teaching, about 

. 25 pereent; and general introductory and survey courses, 20 to 25 percent. 
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-ivie-social relations. The tremendous under-valuation of these fields, 
seemingly most directly related to functional life values, is evident on 
lable VI.¥ 

In brief, general education at least on the junior college level should 
consider the synthesis of some five or six major fields of culture. If one 
says, what of such separate fields as history, English, art, and mathe- 
maties, let us shift thinking and say, let advocates of these subjects show 
the contribution of each to any one or all of these fields..* Professional 
leaders in recent years have been pleading for synthesis, integration, codr- 
dination, and articulation. How else are these values to be attained ex- 
cept by first setting up curricula for teachers which in turn will react on 
similar reconstruction of general education on the secondary level? 

it is my conviction that some depth in broad fields is essential. But 
it is possible, indeed it is wise in the interest of efficiency, to correlate 
types of teaching materials which appear to reveal natural relationships 
into unified eurrieula, particularly in such divisions as the sciences, social 
sciences, languages and literature, industry and agriculture, home eco- 
nomies and art. If this is done, the essential general orientation work on 
the junior college level may be regarded as prerequisite preparation to 
some further specialization and depth on the senior college level. It 
should also be reealled that economies are bound to be made by tests of 
mastery of secondary work at entrance to professional preparation and 
by the applieation of selective criteria for admission to a teachers college. 

I am eonseious of the charges made against innovations designed 
to promote a greater emphasis on general education—lack of depth, 
‘‘paper’’ courses, not well organized or taught. Yet personally if I were 


" Note specifically the pereent who take work in high school and college (columns 
/and 4), and the percent which work taken is of all work taken (columns 9 and 10) 
u art, home economies, industrial arts, music, religion, geography, economies, political 
science, and sociology. Due to variations of practices in giving credit and in with- 

lding eredit for physical education (chiefly active physical exercise), this field was 
ncluded in ‘‘miseellaneous.’’ Yet the total ‘‘miscellaneous’’ is almost a negligible 
factor in general education—1.6 percent and 0.9 percent on high school and college 
evels respectively for these 1,000 students. For a more extended plea for a functional 
nsideration to these major fields of experience, see: Rugg, Earle-U. ‘‘Some Recent 
riticisms of American Contemporary Life and Their Implications for Publie Edu- 
tion,’’ School Review, XXXIX (January, 1931), pp. 15-32. 

“It will be far better, in my opinion, to consider functional objectives, regarding 

‘he present school subjects as ‘‘service’’ fields—at least certain aspects of the knowl- 
ige, skills, and appreciations imbedded at present in them—than to ask each to show, 
s we now do, how it contributes to health, command of the fundamental processes, and 
e other five ‘‘cardinal principles.’’ My point is that functional fields should domi- 
ate the school program. 
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a principal or superintendent in the typical community in which begin. 
ning teachers obtain their novitiate in teaching, I would prefer the 
teacher with approximately equivalent contact with five or six major 
fields of experience, knowing she lacked depth, to that present typical 
teacher having depth in a major and almost no contact with other essen- 
tial fields of general eulture. I would of course qualify by saying that 
under a long-term principle of education, depth should follow growth in 
her in-service teaching career. 

5. What is implied in insuring that teacher curricula be professional 
in character? The next issue in the area having to do with what the 
student is to teach pertains to the essential knowledge and techniques of 
teaching. May I say that the amount of professional work now taken is 
probably not only too much but is perhaps so abstract that it is not 
effectively mastered as it would presumably be on an in-service level. 
Personally, I should be content with not to exceed twenty semester hours. 
or about 15 or 16 percent of a total pre-service program dealing with pro- 
fessional materials, including the very essential work in observation and 
student teaching. 

A lessening of emphasis on preservice professional work is peculiarl) 
appropriate in separate teachers colleges because in such institutions it 
is possible to place more emphasis on professional treatment of subject 
matter continuously from the first term of the freshman year. If con- 
stant applications to teaching can be made throughout a four-year pre- 
service period of preparation in all or many subject matter courses, much 
less special treatment of principles of education and psychology is needed. 
I feel that a two semester hour course continuously each term for four 
years is sufficient. This amount must be supplemented by much provision 
for observations and demonstrations in the training school and by con- 
stant applications of good teaching procedures in all class work. I should 
like to add at least four to eight semester hours of student teaching, pre- 
ferably late in the senior college work. I should also qualify my diseus- 
sion of professional work by saying that functional analysis is needed to 
determine the significant items of knowledge, skills, and appreciations to 
be taught in edueation and psychology courses. 

6. Upon what eriteria should the individual work of the student in 
a teachers college be based? The facts of individual differences are well 
known. Colleges have long permitted electives, with the ostensible pur- 
pose of providing for varying interests, aptitudes, and tastes. In fact, 
much of the specialized curricula and course work now extant in both the 
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yegin- secondary school and the college probably reflects at least some desire to 
r the idapt to individual differences. However, the actual operation of this 
najor objective is largely one of the chance choices of subject matter on the 
pical part of students largely unguided in the completion of a pattern of a so- 
»ssen- called ‘‘liberal edueation.’’ 
that [ have assumed that general social and professional education is para- 
th in mount. As noted earlier, I would be content with about one-eighth elee- 
tive work to provide for individual education. In fact, I would, in a 
‘ional ié-hour program each term, demand 12 hours of general and cultural 
t the education, two hours given over to socially valuable items in education 
les of and psychology, and two hours given over to electives for the purpose of 
en is uneovering, guiding, and dividing the latent talent of each student. 
$ not This last statement assumes that each student has interests, tastes, and 
level aptitudes which are as entitled to direction and formal teaching as those 
ours, items needed in his social and professional education. It also implies that 
pro- it is as much the task of teachers on all levels to guide and direct individ- 
| and ual culture as to promote social culture. One might assert that any edu- 
cational unit (teachers college, school of education, or liberal arts col- 
iarh lege) is justified in teaching any course subject to these qualifications ; 
ns it that the material is approved (not harmful to society or to individuals) ; 
b ject that there is a qualified instructor to guide and direct the work; that the 
con- school or college can afford, in terms of relative values, to assign a teacher 
pre- tosuch work; and that there are enough students genuinely interested in 
nuch study in the field to justify the time, money, and energy of instructors 
ded involved," 
four The wise promotion of the values of individual education involves a 
ision scheme of personnel work, testing, and guidance not now available in 
eon- many institutions. Yet individual education is a neglected field. I con- 
ould tend that each person has two areas in his personality, the one social 
pre- wherein he must learn all those things which imply adjustment, con- 
Cus- lormity, stimulation of common ideas and ideals; the other individual 
d to where conformity is not needed, in fact is actually not to be sought. The 
latter area is to provide growth of one’s innermost interpretations, satis- 
‘actions, tastes and likes. 
The implications for leisure already alluded to are tremendous in this 
ter area. The solution of orientation to leisure is not mass activity 
hich commercial pressure now stimulates. Rather it is education by 
* This latter principle also assumes the need for ‘‘mass,’’ class or group instrue 
In a wealthy society, it is conceivable that special instruction of one student 
ght be justified, 
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which each ean find activities, interests, and hobbies some of which are 
for each student to become avenues of continuous culture and growth 
throughout life. It is not necessary beyond the essential social values of 
communication and public ideals for us to read the same books and maga- 
zines, to listen to the same songs, amuse or educate ourselves in the 
same ways. 

General education, yes, to guarantee informed, tolerant, thinking 
teachers and thus subsequently it is hoped a new generation of tolerant, 
informed, thinking citizens! Professional equipment, yes, to make cer- 
tain that the what and how of teaching of youthful citizens rest upon the 
wide implications of professional study of one’s chosen work! Individual 
education, yes, to produce teachers with individuality, personality, and 
character that will tinge formal education on all levels with James 
Truslow Adams’ Great Dream for America. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing again resolves itself into the main question: What 
shall be the pattern of work to be taken by a prospective teacher? Shall 
it be a program which emphasizes a field or two fields of specialization, 
some professional work and some conventional work in other fields of 
knowledge, particularly the academic subjects; or shall it be a pattern 
of work which recognizes functional criteria such as the realities of teach- 
ing in the field, the needs of society and of the individual? 

Whichever path is followed, the entire formal program of education 
must be taken into aceount as well as subsequent growth through various 
forms of in-service education. A long time principle in the education of 
persons electing to enter any profession is a basic criterion. This criterion 
is particularly crucial for the educational profession because prospective 
teachers are themselves products of the lower levels—elementary and 
secondary—which subsequently as teachers they are responsible for. 

It is not known now what philosophy of organization is most valid. 
Under our system of edueation, experimentation with various hypotheses 
of organization is possible. To accept the present organization, empha- 
sized in these data from transcripts, is possibly to accept a philosophy of 
determinism. To deny the present organization is perhaps to doubt its 
survival value. But to be constructively critical, recognizing that the 
burden of proof is upon those who advocate radical or even slight mo:i- 
fications, is also essentially an obligation of the profession, now under 
fire by the laymen and even by some of one’s own colleagues. 
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RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF STANFORD-BINET VOCABULARY 
FOR BRIGHT AND DULL SUBJECTS OF THE SAME 
MENTAL LEVEL 


Mary V. LoupEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Do dull children seore higher on the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary than 
bright children of the same mental age? Conclusive evidence on this 
point would inerease our knowledge of the subnormal child and would 
certainly be of value in the critical analysis of test results. Existing 
evidenee indieates the need also of objective study of differential language 
responses of the bright and dull in situations other than the defining of 
words. 

Dull children are necessarily older than bright children of the same 
mental age, and it is at least plausible that despite their inability to do 
more difficult mental tasks than others of their mental level, they may 
have picked up an acquaintance with more words as a result of their 
having been in the world longer. In this connection Mateer has made 
an interesting observation. _In her work with unstable children she noted 
that the verbose, talkative child did not tend to seore higher on the 
vocabulary test than the less talkative of the same mental age.’ It 
would seem that there is a sharp distinction between use of words and 
the ability to define them. Furthermore, in the same study it appeared 
that the vocabulary test, more than other tests, proved to be the stumbling 
block for the dull. Mateer says, ‘‘. . . the vocabulary test is the hardest 
t the 8-year level.’”? Of 40 delinquent children who scored mental ages 
between 8 years 0 months and 8 years 11 months, ranging in I.Q. from 
0 to 110, 26 failed on it. Those children ranged in chronological age 
irom 7 years 9 months to 16 years 8 months, and only one of them reached 
or exceeded 100 1.Q. Of 61 children testing between 9 years 0 months 
and 9 years 11 months, median I.Q. 64, ‘‘. . . those with a basal of 7, 
‘ail most frequently on the ball and field on the 8th year, and next in 


difficulty seems to be the -vocabulary® . . . The 10-year group of diffi- 


'Mateer, Florence. The Unstable Child (New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
24), pp. 274, 391. 

* Ibid., p. 278. 

* Ibid., pp. 289, 301. 
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culties corroborates the difficulties at the lower levels, the vocabulary 
(ete.) . . . being missed most frequently.’”* 

On the other hand, Wallin says of his study of the 8-year vocabulary 
test, ‘‘The most striking fact . / . is that the percentage of successes 
on the Binet VIII level is greatest for the feeble-minded, next for the 
subnormal, and below standard for the normals.’” 

Terman’s evidence on this problem is not always in the same diree- 
tion. At some levels the dull surpass the normal, but not the superior; 
at others, the dull surpass even the superior. ‘‘The only constant tend. 
ency noticeable is for the highest 1.Q. to fall slightly below the middle 
group after the mental age of 12 years. We have found this tendency 
quite marked in children above 140 1.Q.’" With 112, 150, and 186 
eases in the dull, normal, and superior groups, respectively, the number 
of cases at the various age levels must be small, so that one is handi- 
capped in deciding the significance of the differences found by Terman 

That shortcoming is greatly reduced in a recent study by MeFadden.' 
McFadden compared the vocabulary performances of 210 Normals (1.9.’s 
from 90 to 137) with 203 Feeble-minded (1.Q.’s from 38 to 70.) With 
from 44 to 59 cases in each ‘‘brightness group’’ at the several mental 
age levels, he found statistically reliable differences in mean scores at 
each mental age level from 6 to 9 years. The absolute differences at 
these four levels ranged from 4.3 to 2.5 words and their ‘‘eritical 
Diff. 
o diff. 
culty of various tests, as between the normals and’ the feebleminded, and 
drawing only upon the data of this study, . . . the vocabulary test is 
definitely easier for feeble-minded than for normal children of equal 
mental age. It is easier for adult feeble-minded than for younger feeble- 


ratios’’ ( ) from 6.14 to 2.92. ‘‘With regard to differential diff- 


minded of equal mental age.”’ 

* Thid., p. 290. 

* Wallin, J. E. Wallace. <A Statistical Study of the Individual Tests in Ages 
VIII and IX in the Stanford-Binet Scale. Mental Measurement Monographs, No. 6 
(June, 1929), p. 20. 

*Terman, L. M. ‘‘The Vocabulary Test as a Measure of Intelligence,’’ Jowrnal 
of Educational Psychology, IX (1918), 452-466. 

*MeFadden, J. H. Differential Responses of Normal and Feeble-minded Subjects 
of Equal Mental Age, on the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test and the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test. Mental Measurements Monograp)is, 
No. 7, February, 1931. 
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The present writer studied a group of 28 dull subjects (1.Q.’s, 43-78) 
each of whom had been matched with a brighter subject (1.Q.’s, 95-179) 
with respect to mental age and sex. These two groups were drawn 
from a much larger group, including all cases tested in the Psychological 
Clinie at the University of Pittsburgh, whose records showed scores on 
hoth lists of the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary as printed in the Record 
Booklet. The arbitrary I.Q. limits of each group, and the choice of the 
specifie cases comprising the respective groups, are solely the result of 
an attempt to pair the cases as described above, with the greatest pos- 
sible exactitude while still maintaining a considerable difference in bright- 
ness between the two groups. This matching procedure was resorted to 
in order to hold mental age and sex constant while studying the effect 
of brightness upon vocabulary performance. The method necessitated a 
lopping off of cases at both extremes in the range of mental ages, for 
few bright children are brought into a clinic at an age early enough to 
score so low as the lowest feeble-minded, and many of the bright children 
score at a mental age beyond the limit of the dull child. Table I provides 


a description of the resulting groups. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF 28 DULL AND 28 Brigut SUBJECTS WITH RESPECT TO AGE, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND VOCABULARY SCORES 


Bright Dull 

Number Cases 28 28 
Range of I1.Q. 95-179 43-78 
Median I.Q. 121.0 70.0 
Range of M.A. 6 yr. 2 mo.—12 yr. 8 mo 6 yr. 2 mo.—12 yr. 0 mo 
Median M.A. 9 yr. 3.5 mo 9 yr. 4.5 mo 
Range of C.A. 4 yr. 2 mo.—12 yr. 1 mo 8 vr. 6 mo 19 yr. 7 moe 
Median C.A, 7 yr. 10 mo. 14 yr. 10 mo 
Median Vocab Scores 

*List I 25.0 22.8 

*List IT 15.5 16.5 
Combined Lists 20.0 20.5 
Mean Vocab. Scores 

*List I 27.1 23.0 

*List IT 19.8 17.0 
Combined Lists 23.6 + 2.1 20.1 + 1.9 


Median and mean scores reported for List I and List II respectively are derived from the 
s that would have resulted from the use of one list alone; i.e., twice the exact number of 
s defined on the list being considered. Terman, L. M. Condensed Guide for the Stanford 


h sion of the Binet-Simon Tests (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), p. 32. 


"Same group as discussed by author in ‘‘ Relative Difficulty of Vocabulary Lists 
‘he Stanford-Binet Seale,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXV1 (April, 1933), 
601-607, 
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If median scores are compared, there would seem to be little if any 
difference in vocabulary performance between the two groups. The 
mean vocabulary scores show a difference in favor of the bright group, 
greater than that found by McFadden in favor of 203 feeble-minded 
over 210 normals. In the present study the difference of 3.5 words 
in favor of the bright group proved to be only 1.25 times the o of the 
difference, which means (if reliability measures mean anything with 
so small a group) that bright subjects will score higher than dull sub- 
: jects of the same mental age and sex in about 89 chances in 100, which 

a of course is only 39 in 100 better than chance.* 
. | The small number of cases involved and the nature of the distribu. 
: 
ay 
i 





tions in the above study preclude any generalizations, but the trend 

) indicated challenged the writer to further investigation. All records 
a in the clinie were now considered, provided only that the ease had been 
given either list of the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary. Because of the 
greater number of cases it was possible to be more rigid in defining the 
“4 limits of the groups and it was decided to compare those below 70 1.0. 
: t with those of 100 1.Q. and above. To hold constant the effects of mental 
} L age and sex, each ease in the dull group was matched in sex and mental 
age, as far as possible, with a case in the bright group. As in the above 

study, the elimination at the extremes, especially from the bright group 

was great, for the very definition of group limits in this study arbi- 
. trarily eliminates all mental ages above 11 years. There resulted for 
comparison, two groups of 110 cases each. The following tabulations 


+ provide a more adequate deseription of the two groups. 
; The two groups are practically equal in mental level as measured by 
FP the Stanford-Binet Seale and what slight difference does exist is in favor 


of the dul! group. Despite that fact and the tremendous advantage of 
the dull group in terms of years of lived experience, the bright group 
excels in vocabulary performance whether measured by range of scores, 


1 median scores or mean scores. The difference between the means, 3.473, 
i is 2.66 times the o of the difference. It is generally accepted that a 
difference of at least three times the sigma of the difference is the 

," necessary criterion in order to conelude that the difference between the 


two means will always be greater than zero, but this obtained measure 
(2.66 o diff.) indicates that in about 9,960 chances in 10,000, bright 


* For discussion of theory and technique involved, see Garrett, Statistics in Psv- 
t chology and Education. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Chap. III 
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-hildren exeel dull children of the same mental age, in ability to define 
juality disregarded) words in the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary.” 


TABLE IT 


CoMPARISON OF 110 Bricut AND 110 Dutt Sussects wirn Respect To Ace, Sex, 
INTELLIGENCE, AND VOCABULARY 


LQ Mental Age Chronological Age No. Cases Vocabulary Scores 
nll _—_— — i. oo SNF 
radgbibise rue 

= = = s s 
$i @ #8 g 

Bright 100-155 15.25 “= FS WS & 4s 62 260 18.8 19.268 
a £ BS 5 
oa it 

Dull 09 oer 6S lCUSlCUE gto 48 16.4 15,795 
a4 . ne OB 
a) =f as 8 
TABLE IIT 


COMPARISON oF 23 BRIGHT AND 23 DuLL SuBJecTSs WHO ScORED BETWEEN 
6 Yr. 0 Mo. AND 6 Yr. 11 Mo. MENTAL AGE 


Bright Dull 
No. Cases 23 23 
Boys 12 12 
Girls 11 11 
1.Q. Range 100-152 39-68 
Median 121.0 61.0 
M.A. Range 6 yr. 0 mo.—6 yr. 10 mo. 6 yr. 0 mo.—6 yr. 10 mo. 
Median 6 yr. 4 mo. 6 yr. 4 mo. 
C.A. Range 4 yr. 3 mo.—6 yr. 3 mo. 9 yr. 4 mo.—21 yr. 11 mo. 
Median 5 yr. 5 mo. 10 yr. 6 mo 
Vocabulary Range 2-21 0-28 
Mean 11.3 8.9 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF 27 BrigHt AND 27 DuLt SuBsecTs WHO Scorep A MENTAL AGE 
BETWEEN 7 YR. 0 Mo. AND 7 Yr. 11 Mo. 


Bright Dull 
No. Cases 27 27 
Boys 12 14 
Girls 15 13 
1.Q. Range 101-155 42-69 
Median 116.75 59.75 
M.A. Range 7 yr. 0 mo.—7 yr. 11 mo. 7 yr. 0 mo.—7 yr. 11 mo. 
Median 7 yr. 7.6 mo. 7 yr. 7.6 mo. 
©.A. Range 4 yr. 10 mo.—7 yr.7mo. 10 yr. 9 mo.—18 yr. 6 mo. 
Median 6 yr 5.7 mo. 12 yr. 6 mo. 
Vocabulary Range 6-34 2-24 
Mean 17.85 13.02 


* See ‘‘ Reliability of a Difference between Two Measures’’ in Garrett, Statistics 
Psychology and Education, or in any other modern text. 
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TABLE V _ 
COMPARISON oF 21 Bricut AND 21 Dut. Susyects WHO ScorED BETWEEN in t 
8 Yr. 0 Mo, anp 8 Yr. 11 Mo. MENTAL AGE. ; 
Bright Dull perc 
No. Cases 21 21 a 
Boys 9 10 d-ye 
Girls 12 il lif 
1.Q. Range 100-137 46-69 al 
Median 114 65.0 are 
M.A. Range 8 yr. 0 mo.—8 yr. 11 mo. 8 yr. 0 mo.—8 yr. 10 mo. 
Median 8 yr 4.2 mo. 8 yr. 4.1 mo. ene 
C.A. Range 6 yr. 0 mo.—8 yr. 0 mo. 12 yr. 0 mo.—18 yr. 4 mo. 
Median 7 yr. 3 mo. 13 yr. 5.25 mo. 
Vocabulary Range 13-34 6-31 
Mean 20.3 19.0 
PER 


To note whether the tendency so far observed in these data was con- 
sistent at the several age levels, and to permit further comparison with 
MeFadden’s results, all cases scoring 6, 7, and 8 years in mental age 
were culled from the above group, for separate study. 

At each of these levels the mean score of the bright group exceeded 
that of the dull and at the 7-year level, where the groups were largest, 
the mean score of the bright group exceeded that of the dull group by 
4.83 words. That difference is 3.8 times the sigma of the difference, 
which means (to the extent that these groups are typical) that in more 
than 9,999 chances in 10,000 bright children of 7-year mental age will 
score higher on the Stanford-Binet vocabulary than dull subjects of the 
same mental age. Table VI makes possible a comparison of the results 
obtained in this study with those found by MeFadden. 


grou 


in t 


TABLE VI ote 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VOCABULARY Scores OF BriGHT AND DuLL SuBJEcTS Sim 
Total Group 6-yr. Level 7-yr. Level 8-yr. Level 
| ei, Tl eee, TE ee, 
Lou- MeFad- Lou- MeFad- Lou- MeFad- Lou- MeFad- : 
den's den's den’s den’s den’s den’s den's_ den's W: 
No. Cases - 
Bright 110 210 23 44 27 54 21 56 a 
Dull 110 203 23 48 27 59 21 51 _ 
Difference 
(Mean of Brights—) 347 30 24 -48 48 -38 ah of 
(Mean of Dulls ) 
Critical Ratio 
( Difference ) 2.66 5.26 * 614 388 5.41 . 4.10 the 
( en 


* Size of distribution does not warrant the calculation of measures of reliability. 


MeFadden’s differences are all in favor of the feeble-minded (indi- 
cated by negative difference in the above table), while the present study 
yielded almost equally large differences in favor of the bright group. 
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May it not be that some factor not considered in these studies is operating 
in these contradictory lines of evidence ? 














VEEN : 
The same contradiction of results is evident when we consider the 
percentages of the various groups passing the vocabulary test at the 
s-year level; (i. e., defining 20 words). The present study shows marked 
differences in favor of the bright groups, though none of those differences 
are statistically reliable. Table VII affords a comparison of these differ- 
ences with those found by Wallin and McFadden. 
TABLE VII 
PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL AND FEEBLE-MINDED (F.M.) Passing 8-YEAR VOCABULARY 
‘aS con- IN Eacu or THREE STUDIES 
m with Percentage Critical 
Study Subjects Passing Difference Ratios 
tal age Louden 27 Normals, M.A. 7 yr. 37.0 
27 F.M., M.A. 7 yr. 14.8 22.2 1.9* 
Wallin’ 60 Normals, M.A. 7 yr. 35.0 
ceeded 88 F.M., M.A, 7 yr. 53.4 —18.4* 2.3 
| Louden 21 Normals, M.A. 8 yr. 57.1 
argest, 21 F.M, | MA. 8 yr. 52.4 47 03° 
yup by Wallin 74 Normals, M.A, 8 yr. 59.5 Z 
Monee 40 F.M., M.A. 8 yr. 85.0 -25.5 3.2 
Louden 110 Normals, M.A. 4-10 yr. 47.2 
1 More 110 P.M. M.A. 4-10 yr. 38.1 9.1 l4- 
re will Wallin Comparable Data not Available 
of the McFadden? 217 Normals, M.A. 6-9 yr. 36 
223 F.M., M.A. 6-9 yr. 51 -15.0* 3.20 
results " Negative entries indicate differences in favor of dull groups; positive, in favor of bright 


croups. 
‘Wallin, J. E. Wallace. A Statistical Study of the Individual Tests 4 Ages VIII and 1X 
in the Stanford-Binet Seale. Mental Monographs, No. 6 (June, 1929), p 

*> McFadden, J. H. Differential Responses of Normal and Feeble- vee Subjects of Equal 
Mental Age, on the Kent-Rosanof Free Association Test and the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Test. Mental Measurements Monographs, No. 7 (February, 1931), p. 67. 


TS 
Level 
caaate The eritical ratios above, are the author’s calculations made from 
den's Wallin’s data. Despite Wallin’s greater number of cases, at the level of 
a6 7 years, his difference in favor of the feeble-minded is only very slightly 
more reliable than the larger difference obtained by the author in favor 
-3.2 of the brighter subjects. 
That this study has revealed in every case differences which indicate 
4.10 


the superiority of the ‘‘bright’’ child over the ‘‘dull’’ child of the same 
mental level, with respeet to the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary, and that 
these differences are comparable in size to those found by Wallin and 
McFadden in favor of the ‘‘dull’’ is curious and challenging to say the 
least. The high consistency of measures computed in this study ean 
scareely be accidental. The writer has found no convincing explanation 


(indi- 
study 
roup. 
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for results contradictory of those of earlier studies, but several sugges. 
tions present themselves. A supplementary consideration of present data 
reveals a greater percentage of passes among the girls than among the 
boys, and that difference is much greater in the group of feeble-minded 
than in the group of normals. Should the same condition be true in 
Wallin’s and MecFadden’s data, their results might be influenced by 
failure to equate their groups for sex. The examiner, himself, may be a 
variable influencing results; or drawing of the feeble-minded from schools 
or institutions where a considerable number have had the advantage of 
‘*opportunity’’ classes or where training specially influenced vocabulary 
might tend to throw the influence on the side of the ‘‘dull.’’ Special 
weight .would seem to attach to present findings because many of the 
extraneous influences which might be vitiating factors (influence of a 
special school system, of few teachers, of a limited community, of exam- 
iner and of sex) have been largely ruled out. The cases were drawn 
from files covering a considerable period of time and represent the work 
of several trained examiners. With respect tc social status and eduea- 
tional opportunity, they represent a wide range: children of university 
professors; the superior child brought to the clinic by parents or by 
officials of public or private schools; the crvphan, the educational prob- 
lem, the feeble-minded, and others brought in by a wide range of social 
workers, parents and teachers from a territory of considerable radius. 
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NOTE ON VALIDITY IN THE MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE 


GoopWIN WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THereE have been numerous perplexing studies on the relation of 
status to change in test score. Some studies' show greater gains for those 
subjects originally making the largest scores. The more common result, 
due to the influence of unreliability in the tests, or to unequal units or 
to too low a ceiling of performance, is a low negative correlation. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this paper is to emphasize the fact that, quite apart 
from any influence of unreliability, and granted a perfect and infinite 
scale, it still may be expected that with certain kinds of measure, the 
test used to determine status measures something which may have any 
sort of correlation (positive, negative or zero) with the same tests 
when used to measure change. This fact requires a standardization of 
‘‘change’’ scores separately from ‘‘status’’ scores. 

This is not the common practice. Suppose the data published con- 
cerning a standardized achievement test give its reliability as .80, its 
correlation with intelligence as .50, its correlation with criteria as .79. It 
is usually assumed that pupils tested at the beginning of the year and 
then later in the year, and shown to have gained or lost given amounts 
on that test, have shown a change which may be said to have much the 
same meaning as seores on the original test as a whole. This assumption 
is certainly not true, The reliability of the change is probably less than 
that of the original test; the correlation of change with intelligence fac- 
tors is disturbed by the fact that the intelligence quotient probably has 
not changed and henee the only factors which could show change must 
have been those independent of intelligence; the correlation with a 
criterion may be much higher or lower because all constant factors have 
been without influence upon the change scores. 


PROCEDURE 


The intereorrelations among status scores as compared with the inter- 
correlations among the change scores on the same tests give many inter- 
esting examples of this difference in meaning. In the testing of per- 


‘ Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘ Mental Discipline in High School Studies,’’ Jowrnal of Edu- 
onal Psychology, XV (January and February, 1924), pp. 1-22; 83-98. 
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sonality and character the point becomes of unusual importance, for we 
wish, as a rule, to measure something which is not heavily weighted 
by differences in age, intelligence, reading ability, test-experience, and 
the like. 

A battery of tests was given to 561 boys in summer camps during 
1925, and a revised battery to 1216 boys in 23 camps during 1926. Tests 
were administered at the beginning and end of the camp period, in dupli- 
cate equivalent forms. Reliability correlation of one form with another 
was .88 + .01. The results in terms of gain and loss and the significance 
of various items in camp program or equipment in producing gain and 
loss have been previously reperted.? Here we may call attention only to 
the difference in the way in which we would talk about the meaning or 
validity of the tests, if we were to use the status correlations, and if we 
were to use the change correlations. 


RESULTS 


One test, for example, was called ‘‘ Attitudes toward Law.’’ It in- 
volved judgment about incidents in making and keeping various types 
of rules. The correlation as shown in Table I between this test and in- 
telligence was .82 + .014. Probable errors and correlations are based on 
600 cases, about half of the total group tested. Yet the amount of gain 
or change in the test was practically unrelated to the original intelligence 
score and to whatever slight change may have occurred in intelligence 
test performance. It would, therefore, be quite false to call this test 
largely a measure of intelligence. That is true for status, but not for the 
difference between score on a first testing and score at a later date. The 
correlation betwen the test of attitudes toward law and such factors as 
age or school grade was about .50. Yet the correlation of age or school 
grade with change in attitudes during the eamp period showed a slight 
negative correlation. On the other hand, length of time in eamp showed 
no relation to original seore, but a correlation of .43 with gain on this test. 


THEORETICAL INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
Many parallel observations have been reported by other investigators. 
The point we would stress is the bearing of this fact upon the inter 
pretation of the validity of the test. When we diseuss what such a test 


2 Watson, Goodwin. Some Accomplishments in Summer Camps, (New York: 
Association Press, 1928), pp. 25. 
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TABLE I 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATUS CORRELATES AND CHANGE CORRELATES 
Camp Total 
Measure Age Grade Intelligence Period Battery 

Test of Health Knowledge 

Original status AS .50 85 —-.10 88 

Change 18 .20 .06 385 —.10 
Test of Attitudes toward Law 

Original status AT .53 82 —.04 .75 

Change —.2 —.21 —.20 43 —.10 
Test of Honesty (S-A) 

Original status —.02 —.O1 .08 15 Al 

Change —.03 —.01 12 36 .20 
Test of Bible Knowledge 

Original status 32 41 54 —.10 -72 

Change 19 01 .06 -—.10 —.07 
Test of Fairmindedness 

Original status 25 25 48 —.31 71 

Change 33 25 30 27 13 
Test of Camp Ideals 

Original status .B4 43 .53 Al .52 

Change .BO Al 54 —.05 AT 
Total Battery 

Original status 54 .60 .90 .04 oe 

Change —.03 13 .04 .20 .09 


really measures, we can look at the original correlations and say: ‘‘The 
test achievement is largely dependent upon age, school grade, and intelli- 
gence.’ When such tests are given before and after a period of training, 
and our interest shifts to the significance of change in performance, we 
cannot regard the results as greatly influenced by age, school grade, or 
intelligence. We expect intelligence to have remained relatively con- 
stant. We know that age has increased at a constant and equal rate for 
all boys in the group. The variation in score between first and second 
testing must be due to change on the changeable or educable factors, and, 
of course, to unreliability in the test. If the test were perfectly reliable 
its meaning as a measure of change would include heaviest emphasis upon 
whatever factors change most easily. The factors that change little may 
well be negleeted. This may mean in the case of many moral knowledge 
tests that such tests are much more valid when used to measure change 
than when used to measure status. When used to measure status, varia- 
tion is aceounted for largely by variation in mental ability, type of home 
background, and so on. When used to measure change, the variation in 
amount of change is independent of these factors and due in larger de- 
gree, to the kind of influence which accounts for differences in moral 
status among persons of like intelligence, schooling, and home background. 
This is what we want to test. 

In algebraie symbols we may express it this way: Let C,, C,, C,, 

. Cy represent factors contributing to success in the test, or factors 
“ich change relatively little between the first and second administration 


ao - 
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of that test. Let W,. represent the relative weight of these factors in de. 
termining test score. Let V,, V., V;, . . . Vn, represent factors which 
undergo considerable variation between the first and second administra. 
tion of the test. Let W, represent their relative weight in the total per. 
formance score. Then 
Seore en Test (S) = 
W, {a6,C,C,... QQ) We Cl Va Vela: ss Va 

In the case we have just been discussing, with tests of moral knowledge, 
attitudes, opinion, ideals, and the like, W, is relatively large and W, rela. 
tively small, in any single testing. If, however, we are interested in 
seore obtained by subtracting original performance from final perform. 
ance, W. becomes practically zero and W, relatively very influential. 
Insofar as the W, contains elements which differ in their influence from 
one testing to another, elements which are random in their effeets, and in 
which we are not interested we call them ‘‘unreliability.’’ It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that the total influence of Wy, is to be 
accounted for in terms of unreliability. It may include also the very 
factors in which we are most interested: new ideals, changed attitudes, 
increased willingness to coéperate, new information or insight. The ob- 
jectives of education are all in W,. 

The quest for reliable tests has semetimes led to the use of tests in 
which W, is very large. This gives reliability, of course, but practically 
removes the tests from usefulness so far as showing the influence of edu- 
cation is concerned. What we need are tests in which W, is both large 
and dependable in meaning. The reliability of W, cannot be found by 
correlating the test, onee given, with itself, given again. This reliability, 
in which education is especially concerned, can be found only by investi. 
gating the consistency of the test used as a measure of change. This 
could be done by giving two forms before an educational experience and 
two forms afterward. It could also be approached by comparing change 
in two or more groups subjected to the same educational influence, or to 
educational influences known to differ in effect, e.g., an experiment! 
and control group. It might also be done by finding self correlation 
through partial correlation with intelligence, age, and other stable factor 
held statistically constant. 

Validity as well as reliability should be determined by the correlations 
of change, not by the correlations of the test once given with other mea‘ 
ures once given. ‘‘Status validity’’ does not help us interpret the mea?- 
ing of apparent growth on the test from one score to a higher score. 
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Suppose it be known that a test of a given ability (X) has a series of 
-orrelations with other abilities or with known facts. It seems to be 
commonly assumed that gain or loss in seore on Test X means an ap- 
proach toward or movement away from these other highly correlated 
abilities reughly proportionate to the size of the gain or loss. The reli- 
bility and validity of any gain or loss must be separately determined by 
its correlations with other changes, and not by the correlation of the 
original measure X with other measures of status. 

Returning to the data with which we began and considering the total 
battery of tests administered in these camps, it appears that total score 
could have been predicted from the section dealing with intelligence 

whieh, by the way, was made acceptable by using a test of ethical vo- 
cabulary as an intelligence measure) to the extent shown by a correlation 
of .90. Age and grade were influential, as suggested by correlations of 
54 and .60. It seems quite reasonable to conclude that the status scores 
in these tests were largely measuring intelligence, maturity, and, per- 
haps, of the quality of background from which the individual came. 
These relatively constant factors are exceedingly important—apparently 
50 to 100 times as influential in test score as the influence exerted by the 
camp on the average boy. Some might, therefore, wish to dismiss the 
tests and say that as indications of what the camp is trying to do they 
are of little value. When we look at the meaning of a gain on these tests, 
the whole picture changes. Gain was not the result of superior maturity, 
intelligence or home background. Insofar as these boys showed reliable 
improvement (actually 25 times its P.E.) in attitudes toward law, fair- 
mindedness, ideals of camp life, and the like, that change was made up 
of very different elements. It showed a correlation of .20 with the length 
of time the boy was in camp, whereas original status was unrelated to 
this faetor. The tests appear to have a far greater validity as measures 
of the idealistic influence of the camp than would have been supposed 
had we aeeepted the original correlations as indicators of test validity. 

The diseussion has been illustrated primarily with tests of moral 
knowledge, but it has a more general meaning. Probably in connection 
with tests of personality and character there is more uncertainty as to 
Wat tests measure, and more need to study the difference between the 
nicaning of a status seore and a change score than in connection with any 
olher type of test. Still, even in school achievement tests it is important 

note that an achievement battery may, as Kelley has pointed out, be 
actically identical with a measure of intelligence when only its status 
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correlations are used for interpretation. Change in score on a test of 
achievement in school subjects is, however, a different matter. It may 
be independent of intelligence measures or even negatively correlated 
with them. It is, when freed fram unreliability, much more truly a meas. 
ure of what the school is interested in making happen than is variation 
within the distribution on the original test or on the final test. Factors 
which the school can hardly change have been held constant, and the 
change in score becomes a very real measure of some of the effects of 
schooling. 

The facet of difference between status correlations and gain correla. 
tions has been noted often before. It is the conclusion which is empha- 
sized here. Tests used to measure status are dependent upon a different 
series of variables from those which predominate when the same test is 
used to measure change. The effect of using change in score instead of 
original or final score as the center of interest is to hold relatively con- 
stant a variety of factors which are difficult to change and which may 
have played a considerable role in the total test performance at the be- 
ginning and at the end. The meaning of change scores cannot be deter- 
mined by any study of the correlations of the test used to measure status, 
for the weight to be assigned to any changeable factors depends upon the 
ease with which these factors can be changed. Tests designed to measur 
factors in character or school performance readily susceptible to educa- 
tional influence cannot be invalidated by evidence that the performance 
at any single testing is largely influenced by such constant factors as age, 
intelligence, home background or previous schooling. All of these factors 
remain constant, and the measure takes on new significance when we in- 
terest ourselves in the change in seore rather than in the original or 
final distribution. 

CONCLUSION 

The standardization of tests for character change and for educational 
achievement has heretofore been faulty because reliability and meaning 
of the change has been assumed to run parallel to reliability and meaning 
of the status. The fact that any sort of correlation may exist between 
status and change has been often noticed, but it has not yet had due in- 
fluence upon test makers. Good tests, intended to be used ‘‘before and 
after,’’ should furnish coefficients of reliability and validity for change 
scores as well as for status scores. In most cases it will be more difficult 
to get satisfactory reliability in the change scores, but the change scores 
will be closer to the objectives education wishes to achieve. 
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A FOUR-YEAR CONTINUATION STUDY OF A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLASS 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY AND JOHN MILHOLLAND 
Colorado State Teachers College 


BEGINNING with the college year 1924-1925, the personnel of each 
entering student group at Colorado State Teachers College has been 
checked by the Department of Educational Research, and the facts of 
later college success ascertained in terms of classroom achievement, per- 
sisteney, and other factors. Representative of these groups is the class 
of 1931, which has likewise been made the subject of careful study with 
respeet to the variables of native intelligence, secondary school success, 
college achievement, and mortality, or failure to remain in college. The 
croup entered in the fall of 1927, and each year its standing in the 
attributes studied has been reported.’:* ** These reports have been pre- 
pared in the hope of contributing to the solution of the problems of the 
selection of college students and their pefsistence in school. Now, at 
the end of the four-year period since the entrance of the class of 1931, 
the findings of the studies may be summarized and the data examined 
for evidenees of trends revealed and possible generalizations emerging. 


1. PROCEDURE AND SOURCES OF DATA 


As a part of the program of freshman week of the school year 1927-28, 
(‘vlorado State Teachers College administered three examinations to the 


Condit, P. M. The Relationship of Intelligence and Achievement Test Scores to 
Vortality and Scholastic Ratings: A Study of 559 Freshmen at Colorado State 
leachers College, Class of 1931, for the Fall, Winter and Spring Quarters, 1927-28. 
First Annual Report, Study No. 64. Greeley, Colorado: Department of Educational 
Kesearch, Colorado State Teachers College, September, 1928. 

Goodman, A. K. The Relationship of Intelligence and Achievement Test Scorcs 

‘lortality and Scholastic Ratings: A Continuation of a Study of 559 Freshmen at 
(colorado State Teachers College, Class of 1931, for the Fall, Winter, and Spring 
Quarters, 1928-29. Second Annual Report, Study No. 64. Greeley, Colorado: De- 
tment of Educational Research, Colorado State Teachers College, November, 1929. 

Whitney, F. L., and Goodman, A. K. The Relationship of Intelligence and Classi- 
‘ion Test Scores to Mortality and Scholastic Ratings: A Continuation Study of 
Class of 1931 at Colorado State Teachers College, for the Fall, Winter, and Spring 


Quarters, 1929-30. Third Annual Report, Study No. 64. Greeley, Colorado: Depart- 


t of Edueational Research, Colorado State Teachers College, August, 1930. 
‘Condit, P. M. ‘The Prediction of Scholastic Success by Means of Classification 
minations,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XIX (May, 1929), pp. 331-335. 
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entering students. For the purpose of determining which students 
should take certain English courses, the Cross-Pooley English Test® was 
given. The Entrance and Classification Examination for Teachers (ol. 
leges® was used as a measure of high-school achievement, and the Thur. 
stone Psychological Examination’ as a measure of native intelligence. 
The scores made on these examinations became a part of each student’s 
permanent record, and were used in various ways for classification and 
guidance. 

In order that letter grades received might be reduced to a numerical 
basis and dealt with statistically, the Kappa Delta Pi Seale was used for 
transmuting letter grades into scores. In terms of this seale, each college 
hour of A an individual earns is worth five points; each hour of B, four 
points; C, three points; D, two points; and F, one point. A student’s 
scholastic rating is obtained by dividing the total number of points 
earned by the total number of college hours taken. 

At the beginning of each quarter, a check-up was made to ascertain 
what students who had been in attendance the previous quarter were not 
enrolled. Every effort was then made to discover the reason for with- 
drawal in each individual case. One weakness of the study has been the 
lack of complete data on this point. It has been exeeedingly difficult to 
get in touch with many of the mortality cases, and many others seemed 
indifferent or reluctant to reply to questions regarding their withdrawal! 
from school. 

During the school year 1930-31, a graduate student at Colorado State 
Teachers College took as his master’s research project a continuation 
study of this class," and much of the material in the present article is 
based upon data collected by him. Through his efforts, some additional 
mortality data were secured, although there still remains many eases for 
whom reasons for withdrawal are unknown. 


* Cross, E. A., and Pooley, R. C. The Cross-Pooley English Test. Form D, Ex 
perimental Edition. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 1928. 

* Whitney, F. L., Heilman, J. D., and Woody, W. H. Entrance and Classification 
Examination for Teachers Colleges. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers Co! 
lege, 1928. 

'Thurstone, L. L. Psychological Examination for College Freshmen and Iligh 
School Seniors. Washington: American Council on Education, 1919. 

* Ottens, P. F. A Four-Year Continuation Study of the Class of 1931 of Colorado 
State Teachers College. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Greeley, Colorado: Colorade 
State Teachers College, 1931. 
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2. THE TREND IN INTELLIGENCE 


The 494° students entering Colorado State Teachers College in the 
fall of 1927 made a median intelligence test score of 51.67, in terms of 
percentile rank. The third quartile point was at 65.92, and the first 
quartile point at 37.93. With the passage of time the median and quar- 
tile points show a steady rise, until, in the spring quarter of 1931, for the 
75 students still enrolled, the median score was 60.94; Q., 71.68; and 
(),, 46.53. These gains in the central tendencies of the intelligence distri- 
butions point to the conclusion that, in general, the more intelligent stu- 
dents are apt to remain in college the longer. Furthermore, the greater 
gain in the value of Q, as compared with Q, indicates that the heaviest 
mortality is at the extreme lowest levels of intelligence. 

The exceptions to the steady rise in intelligence scores were to be 
found in the summer quarters. A pronounced drop in the medians and 
quartile points of the intelligence distributions could be observed in the 
summer quarters of 1928 and 1929. The explanation for these phenomena 
are doubtless to be found in the fact that the less intelligent students, 
having failed in some courses, found it necessary to return during sum- 
mer quarters to make up work. 


») 


0. THE TREND IN SCHOLARSHIP 


A rise in seholastie ratings, comparable to that observed in connection 
with intelligence test scores, was also present during the period under 
consideration. The Q,, median, and Q, of the distribution of scholastic 
averages for the fall quarter, 1927, were 3.38, 3.04, and 2.61, respectively ; 
and corresponding figures for the spring of 1931 were 4.07, 3.53, and 3.10. 
In contrast to the intelligence distributions, however, the Q, of the sehol- 
arship arrays showed a greater gain than the Q,. It is a rather difficult 
matter to assign causal factors to such a condition. It may be largely a 
matter of chanee; it may be that students of better than average scholar- 
ship, being in general the more intelligent, become better adapted to col- 
lege life and to methods of study, ete.; or it may be that students on the 
higher scholarship levels beeome interested in and specialize in fields in 
which they ean do good work, whereas the poorer students find it difficult 
'o beeome interested in any field. Perhaps a combination of all three 


This figure includes only those students who received grades at the end of the 
quarter, 1927, and whose first college experience was at Colorado State Teachers 
lege that quarter. 
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factors is at work to cause the greater increase in scholastic ratings 
among the better students. 


4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Coefficients of correlation were computed between intelligence test 
scores and scholastic ratings in the hope of furnishing some data bearing 
upon the problem of predicting academic success. The coefficients ob- 
tained clustered about .32 as a median, with a range from .2279 to .4543. 
Probable errors ranged from .0232 to .0723. Thus it can be seen that 
the relationship between the measures of intelligence and scholarship used 
at Colorado State Teachers College is positive, but not close. Computa- 
tion of non-linear coefficients and correction for attenuation due to the 
unreliability of the measures failed to increase the size of the figures to 
any great extent. On the basis of these results, it would seem that factors 
other than intelligence, as indieated by test scores, are the chief deter- 
miners of scholastic success at Colorado State Teachers College. What 
these variables are is being studied, and it is probable that they will be 
found on the feeling side of personality, character traits, attitudes, ete. 

A more detailed analysis of the relationship between scholarship and 
intelligence dealt with the decile placement of the students in these two 
variables. Construction of two way tables revealed the fact that, although 
the mean scholarship average was higher in upper decile ranges,"® there 
are very few intelligence decile ranges in which there are not to be found 
individuals from every scholarship decile range. 

One feature of the investigation, which contributed materially to its 
possible value for guidance purposes, was the use of index numbers ac- 
cording to placement in various decile ranges of intelligence. Students 
below the first decile point in the intelligence distribution for the entering 
group were assigned numbers below 100; those lying between the first 
and second decile points 100 to 199; and so on. Each quarter a table 
was set up, showing the relative scholarship positions of all individuals, 
by number. In this manner, wide divergencies between supposed native 
ability and actual attainment could be noted and guidance work facili- 
tated. For instance, in the spring quarter of 1931, student number 90! 
earned a scholastic rating in the second decile range. Although he was 
in the highest 10 percent of the group in intelligence, he fell in the lowest 


* A decile range is defined as the segment of the distribution lying between two 
successive decile points. 
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») pereent in scholarship. Students of this type are made the subjects 
o! personal investigation to diseover the cause of the discrepancy be- 
een ability and performance. 


5. MORTALITY 


If a mortality case is defined as an individual who had not received a 
teaching certifieate or a degree from the college during the period from 
the fall of 1927 to the spring of 1931, and who was not in attendance dur- 
ing the spring quarter, 1931, there were 220 such cases in the class of 
1931 at Colorado State Teachers College. Certain items of information 
about these students were tabulated in the hope of discovering some 
traits peculiarly characteristic of mortality cases, and also in the hope of 
pointing toward the solution of the problem of excessive and unnecessary 
mortality. 

A comparison of the intelligence test scores of the mortality and per- 
sisting groups bears out the previous generalization that the more intelli- 
vent students tend to remain in school the longer. The median score of 
the mortality group was 46.19, while that for the persisting group was 
57.83. This difference is 7.97 times the PE of the difference, and there- 
fore is statistically reliable. However, the lowest score in the mortality 
group was only five points below the lowest in the persisting group, so 


there would appear to be no point of which one might say with confidence : 
Students who make scores below this point will not complete their col- 
lege work.’’ In the other direction, there is no score of which one may 
say: “‘Students who make scores above this point will complete their 
college work’’; for mortality cases are to be found even in the highest 
intelligence levels. 
The differentiation between the mortality and persisting groups in 
scholarship was more precise than was the case for intelligence. The 
dian scholastic rating for the mortality group was 2.79; that for the 
persisting group was 3.59; and the difference was 12.25 times the PE 


of the difference. Furthermore, no member of the persisting group 


ned an average scholastic rating below 2.40, although 59 of the mor- 
ity group earned ratings below that point. This fact suggests, of 
irse, the importance of academic failure as a cause for withdrawal or 
spension from college, and a tabulation of the causes of mortality re- 
led the fact that a fifth of the withdrawals were due to poor scholar- 
». Fifteen percent of the mortality group left college before receiv- 
: a certifieate in order to accept a teaching position, and 11 percent 
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withdrew for financial reasons. Other reasons: ‘‘To get married,’’ ‘‘j)] 
health,’’ ‘‘lack of interest,’’ ‘‘discipline,’’ and the like each accounted 
for less than 10 pereent of the withdrawals. In 17 percent of the cases, 
reason for withdrawal had not been ascertained. 
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6. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





Since the level of intelligence does rise with the passage of time, it is 
suggestive of the fact that one determiner of persistence in college is 
native intelligence. An attempt should be made to discover other 
contributing factors in the hope that some combination might prove 
a reliable means of predicting college success. 

If the intelligence test score of an individual is taken as a measure of 
that individual’s capacity to learn, the relationships found between 
test scores and scholarship were unwarrantably low. Two factors 
might be at work to produce this result. Extraneous items might 
enter in to attenuate the relationship between the capacity to do col- 
lege work and the actual quality of work done. Such items might be 
lack of interest, improper work habits and attitudes, an excess of out- 
side activities, and the like. On the other hand, in spite of the move. 
ment toward objective grading, it may be that college instructors are 
still too prone to grade on bases other than actual ability and _ per- 
formance. Perhaps both factors mentioned might be brought under 
control of the college administration. The guidance program should 
probably be extended to the point where students would be prevented 
from undertaking so many extra-curricular activities that their schol- 
arship would suffer, definite attempts would be made to allow each 
student to ‘‘find himself’’ with respect to the particular field of his 
interest and talent, and specific instruction would be provided in the 
development of proper habits of and attitutes toward study. It would 
perhaps also be wise to institute a program of development along the 
line of objective testing and marking, in order that grades might be 
awarded more nearly on the basis of ability. Probably after the reali- 
zation of these two aims, the relationship between intelligence test 
scores and scholastic ratings would be found to be materially higher. 
That the most frequent reason for student mortality is poor scholar- 
ship should be the cause of real concern to a college, especially a state- 
supported institution. It is hardly justifiable to tax the people of the 
state to secure money to waste upon individuals who do not make 4 
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Raa success of their college work. Again the need for a basis of prediction 
ounted of college success, and for an expanded guidance program is apparent. 


© cases, In conelusion, it should perhaps be added that Colorado State Teach- 
ers College in the fall of 1931 actually undertook a comprehensive guid- 
ance program for all entering students. Its features include the adminis- 
tration of a battery of tests, a cumulative record for each student, em- 
ae, it is bracing a large number of personal items, the appointment of faculty 
llege is members as student advisers, and the blue-printing of the cumulative 
r other records at the end of each quarter, to be distributed to the advisers and 
L prove used in counselling the student. The entire program is in charge of a 
director of personnel. 
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THE STATUS OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION AL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Feux HetmutTa ULLRICH 
Brackenridge Senior High School, San Antonio 


In two recent investigations' the number and variety of courses offered 
in six fields of education by fifty universities and colleges during the aca- 
demie year 1921-22 were compared with the number and variety offered 
by the same institutions during the 1931-32 school year. The number 
of courses offered in these six fields at the beginning and end of the decade 
is shown below. 


Field of Education 1921-22 1931-32 
School Administration 320 778 
Curriculum 38 124 
Supervision 35 124 
History of Education 163 219 
Philosophy of Education 35 71 
Educational Sociology 41 72 

Total 632 1,388 











This investigation attempts to reveal the situation in the field of edu- 
cational psychology by utilizing the same sources of data and by resort- 
ing to the same methods of study. 

A. L. Crabb has indicated that ‘‘ psychology which is an offshoot from 
philosophy, had its origin in its modern form about the middle of the 
nineteenth century.’"* That experimental and scientific educational psy- 
chology is not an old study is evidenced by A. I. Gates when he says: 
‘*There was no organized science or laboratory of psychology in the world 
when Thorndike, Judd, and Terman were born. There was little ap- 
plication of psychology to education when these men received their coe- 
torates.’"* I. L. Kandel voices the same thought when he says: ‘‘It is, 
however, in the work of Thorndike that educational psychology first 


‘Ullrich, F. H. ‘‘ The Status of Professional Training in School Administration, 
History and Philosophy of Education, and Educational Sociology,’’ Nation’s Schools. 
(To be published in one of the Fall issues.) 

*Crabb, A. L. A Study of the Nomenclature and Mechanics Employed in (ate- 
logue Presentation, Peabody Contributions to Education, No. 21 (Nashville, Ten 
nessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1926), p. 9. 

*Gates, A. I. ‘‘Contributions of Psychological Research to Edueation,’’ Schoo! 
and Society, XXXI (April, 1930), p. 493. 
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kes form as a consistent and relatively well-rounded body of knowledge, 
based on experiment and observation, and having always as its final basis 
») reference the actual behavior of a human being undergoing the stimulus 
o! a definite situation.’”* 

As pointed out previously, this investigation was made in order to 
attempt to determine the status of training in educational psychology at 
leading universities and colleges. The comparison reveals the new courses 
offered during the last decade and also indicates which of the older courses 
have received the greatest emphasis. All of the names of the various 
courses offered in educational psychology were secured from the institu- 
tion’s catalogues containing the 1921-22 and 1931-32 announcements. 
Data from the two catalogues of sixty-two institutions were tabulated, and 
from these the fifty institutions which appeared most representative as 
teacher-training institutions were selected. In 1930-31, thirty-nine of 
these institutions conferred a total of 9,166 degrees with a major in 
edueation.® 

The courses listed in each of the 100 catalogues were classified accord- 
ing to their title and course description. In a number of cases the 
catalogue deseription determined its classification under a heading differ- 
ent from that suggested by the title of the course. This study includes 
all graduate and undergraduate courses offered in educational psychology, 
with the following exceptions: Courses offered during the summer term, 
correspondence courses, courses offered in extension, introductory courses 
in general psychology, courses listed under the department of physical 
training and voeational training, business and social psychology, thesis 
courses, and courses listed as not given during 1921-22 or 1931-32. Where 
the same course was offered each quarter or semester it was counted as 
one course. Courses which were designated as being advanced courses 
were counted separately. Those listed as being offered in alternate years 
were likewise a part of this study. No attempt was made to reduce the 
\arious eredit values to a common term, since this investigation attempts 
'o show only the number and variety of courses offered. 

Table I ineludes thirty-six general titles under which all courses were 
vrouped. A few examples relative to the variety of names of courses 


‘Kandel, I. L. Twenty-five Years of American Education (New York: The Mac- 
‘lan Company, 1924), p. 105. 

* Supplement to the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
cago: Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago, October, 1931. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND VARIETY OF COURSES OFFERED IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 1921-22 


AS COMPARED WITH 1931-32 
(50 Universities and Colleges) 


Courses Offered 1921-22 1931-32 Increase 
Educational Psychology ... ..........-6456- Sek ee on 69 95 26 
Seminar in Educational Psychology <i ws eb te he Wow 16 27 il 
Research in Educational Psychology. ......... raeecae 8 14 8 
Experimental Educational Psychology ... ...........- 14 14 
Problems in Educational Psychology....... or ic vie 3 4 l 
Applied Payehenegy . . . sccccccccnccccess VT tay Par 2 4 2 
Psychology of High School PEEL TEL 2 15 3 
Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. ............ 10 24 14 
Psychology of Secondary Education................-.+. 2 6 4 
Psychology of Elementary Education... shea dese 6S 3 5 
Educational Tests and Measurements.......... ‘ +e 37 56 19 
Tests and Measurements in Secondary Education..... .. 2 20 
Tests and Measurements in Elementary Education. ee 6 13 
Mental Tests or Measurements..............6566- asa 30 46 16 
a eT it rere odes 2 3 l 
Construction of Tests ... av Gehe « weweres ‘ 1 s 7 
Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction . WE errT Tee , 2 7 
NEE on & 0 08 004 seo 064% bu8 ‘ A 1 3 2 
Child Psychology “ees oons Pees deeves e< : 18 30 12 
The Pre-school Child . . Terr, Cee rT ee sat a 0 12 12 
Psychology of Adolescence. . . baeheewbove ; sae i2 21 9 
Psye hology of Child De svelopme nt. 7 ae at ‘ 7 2 4 7 
Growth and Development of Children............... ‘ 0 5 5 
Psychology of Exceptional Children rer . , ; 11 15 4 
Psychology of Gifted Children................54. - 0 3 ; 
rhe Problem Child .. . saci benseebwes metas 0 3 
Clinical Psychology .. . noe ot be , ‘ 4 6 2 
Mental Hygiene... - + eer wha ‘ 4 28 24 
Mental Development se oan wii cy ‘ 2 5 ; 
Mental Deficiency ... . ; eT Tt . 3 5 
Individual Differences , whe ouwe cde 3 Q t 
Abnormal Psychology ... . as .s one it 10 33 23 
Psychology of Learning . . ie sk wel ee es nawes as 8 30 22 
Psychology of Thinking .. . : , _ 3 2 1* 
Parent Education ....... es sb corr et 0 4 4 
Character Education .. . vi wha ee wes . s 19 11 
Others abe 6.60 errs , i. a ‘ 19 104 85 


Total . : iene veer es : eee 32% 707 380 


* Deen 
ineluded in these common titles will be given. Such courses as seminar 
in educational measurement, improvement of teaching through tests, test 
ing and measuring pupils, and administration of tests and measurements 
were tabulated as educational tests and measurements. Motor learning, 
verbal learning, the learning process, and dynamie factors affecting the 
economy of learning were classified as psychology of learning. Problems 
in mental testing, seminar in mental tests, testing mentality, and mental 


measurement in elementary schools were tabulated as mental tests and 
measurements. The examples cited above represent only a few of the 
types of courses classified according to common headings, and indicate 
the method of grouping courses which are similar in content. 
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The total number of courses offered in the field of educational test- 
ing and measurement, including courses in educational statisties which 
were included in a previous study, increased from 96 to 202 during the 
decade. From this it appears that colleges and universities have placed 
considerable emphasis on this comparatively new field of educational 
activity. Kandel has said: ‘‘The most striking single movement in edu- 
cation of the present decade has been the development of more scientific 
tests and measurements.’’® This increased interest in testing may have 
been given considerable impetus by the utilization of Army Tests during 
the World War. From a study of H. G. Blue’ relative to the content 
material of five texts used in educational psychology it was rather to 
he expected that the number of separate courses offered in the psychology 
of learning had almost quadrupled. He points out that ‘‘the most textual 
space on the part of all texts is devoted to this significant field of subject 
matter (learning). This reveals the dominant position the authors feel 
learning’ should oeceupy in the field of educational psychology.’’ It may 
be noted from Table I that ten years ago no separate courses were offered 
in psychology of gifted children, pre-school child, growth and develop- 
ment of children, problem child, and parent education. Comparisons 
of other courses may be made directly from the table. Under ‘‘others’’ 
are included courses which were difficult to classify and since they ap- 
peared only onee they were not listed separately in the table. This 
group which inereased from 19 to 104 ineluded such courses as psy- 
chology of endowment, speech, games, reading, adolescent control, music 
and many other similar and varied courses. 

The total number of courses offered in the field of educational psy- 
chology was 327 for 1921-22 and 707 for 1931-32; an increase of 380 
courses. The 327 courses represént a range from 1 to 19 with an aver- 
age of 6.4 and a median of 6 courses per institution. In contrast, the 
707 courses offered ten years later, represent a range from 3 to 49. 
The average increased to 14 and the median increased to 12. Thus 
the average inerease for each of the fifty institutions was found to 
he 7.6 courses. 

Table II shows the number of institutions which offered one or more 
courses in educational psychology at the beginning and end of the ten- 
vear period. Comparisons may be made directly from the table. 

* Kandel, op. cit., p. 83. 

‘Blue, H. G. ‘‘An Analysis of Five Texts in Educational Psychology,’’ Phé 
Delta Kappan, XI (August, 1928), pp. 43, 44. 
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TABLE II 


Tue NumBer or INstiruTIONS WHIcH OFrrereD ONE OR MORE COURSES IN Epic, 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 1921-22 AS COMPARED WITH 1931-32 


Number of courses Number of Institutions 
offered 1921-22 1931-32 
1 2 om 
2 5 — 
3 3 1 
4 7 2 
5 7 3 
6 3 1 

7 4 5 . 

8 7 3 

Q 3 2 
10 2 1 
11 3 4 
12 -—- 6 
13 1 5 
14 _ 4 
15 2 om 
18 1 3 
26 —_— 1 
22 — 1 
23 -- 1 
2 — 1 
29 — 1 
30 — 2 
34 —_— 1 
36 1 
49 _— 1 


Early in the investigation it became very evident that there was con 
siderable lack of standardization. The detailed study by R. P. Jarrett,’ 
which involved the status of courses in psychology in eighty-three degre: 
and non-degree granting teachers colleges, revealed that these colleges 
offered 954 courses in psychology under 355 different titles. Not only 
is this lack of uniformity found in titles but also in the course descrip- 
tions. ‘‘No uniform standards are now in use either in naming courses 
or describing them. There is frequently a lack of agreement between 
titles and descriptions, different titles carrying the same course content, 
and identical titles carrying widely varying content.’ The intelligent 
nse of a standard or uniform nomenclature relative to the same or 
similar courses would tend to clarify the situation. 

The question again arises as to what constitutes an adequate number 
and variety of courses in order to insure sufficient professional training 
for the teacher or school administrator. Is educational psychology s° 
specialized that the maximum of forty-nine courses need be made availa)le 


‘Jarrett, R. P. Status of Courses in Psychology in State Teachers Colleg: 
the United States, Peabody Contributions to Education, No. 47 (Nashville, Tennesse 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1928), p. 20. 


* Crabb, op. cit., p. 74. 
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the students? Can one assume that the median of twelve courses 

wCa a proximates the correct number? Is there a limit as to the number of 

urses an institution should offer? Is the efficiency of a department of 

lueational psychology directly proportional to the number and variety 
of courses offered in the department? 

In lieu of the fact that interest in modern psychologies has rapidly 
creased among professional people and laymen during the last decade, 

some colleges and universities have been justified in adding to their 
currieulum eourses which would meet the dissimilar demands of coaches, 
administrators, parents, teachers, social workers, et cetera. On the other 
hand, this study tends to show that there is no direct relationship between 
the adequacy of professional training and the number and variety of 
courses offered, for some institutions that did not offer separate courses 
certain fields or phases of psychology, treated that subject matter 
n courses they did offer. 
It is probably true that specialization in professional training has 
merely kept pace with the specialization in non-school enterprises, but 
is also plausible that studies in overlapping of course content have 
shown that a saving of the student’s time and the institution’s money 
tt ® would result if a number of courses were combined into a major course 
‘rom which the similar subject matter and the less significant content 
has been omitted. This has been done at some institutions. Unfor- 
=" tunately, some institutions today are forced to formulate a retrenchment 
program. To decide on which courses might be combined or omitted will 
equire considerable study and perspicacity if the efficiency of the de- 
artment is to be retained, for educational psychology appeals to a 
‘riety of interests and is fraught with many complexities. The prob- 
em is purely loecal—a course dropped at one institution might result in 
serious curtailment of educational opportunity, while at another in- 
stitution the effect might be of minor importance. 

Although 34 of the 50 institutions offered between 7 and 20 courses, 
ie can hardly assume that the correct number for every institution lies 
ithin this range, since some departments are financially able to offer 
ecialized training in psychology to musie teachers, social workers, 

ruidanee teachers, child welfare workers, et cetera. On the other hand, 

can hardly be argued that the institutions which are offering only a 
w courses are providing the educational officer with a sufficient amount 
' professional training for present-day needs. 
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This study merely attempts to mveal the common practice and as 
such may be helpful to the college curriculum builder. For example, 
Table I shows which courses have been and are being offered most fre- 
quently, and which courses have received the greatest emphasis during 
the past decade. The same data might be helpful to those who have 
charge of guiding prospective students into the teacher-training pro- 
gram, since the table shows the variety and prevalence of courses in 
educational psychology. 

Considerable evidence can be found that the teacher needs to know 
the laws and principles which underlie the nature of learning and which 
are universally accepted as basic to a more complete understanding oi 
the developing child. We may not know which is the best method of 
teaching children but we do know some methods that are better, and 
these have their origin in the pure and educational psychologies. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN SPANISH OF CANAL ZONE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Everett B. SACKETT 
Panama Canal Zone Schools 


I. THE SITUATION 

Many of the factors affeeting instruction in Spanish are different in 
the schools of the Panama Canal Zone from those in schools in the conti- 
nental United States, although certain communities along the Mexican 
border have conditions similar in some respects. The Canal Zone schools 
presenting, thus, a natural experiment in Spanish teaching, a study of 
the achievement in Spanish is of interest and value. 

Conditions in the Canal Zone which are unique or unusual include: 

1. The Canal Zone has three principal classes of residents: white 
American civilian employees of the Canal, principally clerks, skilled me- 
chanies and administrators; white Americans in military service, prin- 
cipally bachelors exeept for the commissioned officers and the older non- 
commissioned officers; and negroes from the West Indies, whose children 
are segregated in negro schools. (This report deals exclusively with the 
two 6-year secondary white schools.) 

2. Although the Canal Zone itself is a North American community 
where little Spanish is spoken, residents of the Canal Zone almost daily 
visit the contiguous Panamanian cities of Colon and Panama where Span- 
ish is the only official language. However, nearly all merchants in the 
Panamanian cities near the Canal Zone speak English, as well as Spanish. 
An American entering a shop and making an inquiry in hesitant Spanish 
is more than likely to receive a reply in English. Commercial signs are 
commonly printed in both English and Spanish. 

3. The two newspapers widely cireulated on the Canal Zone have 
two sections, the one English and the other Spanish. Although there are 
some features in Spanish that are not reprinted in the English sections, 
the English sections are dominant—measured by space and prominence. 

+. There are several motion picture theaters on the Cahal Zone where 
the showings are exclusively English-language talkies. Hollywood-made 
talkies dominate in the principal theaters of Colon and Panama. Opera, 
concerts and similar attractions are given in the National Theater of 
’anama m Spanish, but are seldom attended by many Americans. 
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5. The bulk of the residents of the Canal Zone and the Republic of 
Panama do not mix socially to any large extent. Thus, opportunities fo 
a more sympathetic mutual understanding of each other are missed. 

6. Many persons who have resided on the Canal Zone twenty year 
or more speak no Spanish; on the other hand, many new residents take .. 
at least a few lessons in the language. * 

7. There are enough children in the schools whose native language 
is Spanish so that in some of the schools Spanish is frequently spoken in 
and about the schools. Some of these Spanish-speaking children uy 
English with the same facility as Spanish, whereas others understand n 
English when they enroll in the Canal Zone schools. 

8. Until 1930-31 Spanish-speaking students were admitted to al 
Spanish courses on the same basis as English-speaking pupils. At present 
the policy is to bar most Spanish-speaking pupils from all Spanisi 
courses except those of grades eleven and twelve. The presence of sever! 
Spanish-speaking pupils in a elass naturally alters the instruction, making 
conversation in Spanish easier than in a class where all pupils are foreign 
to the language. Although this is an advantage, it is held by some that 
the presence in the classes of pupils who speak fluent Spanish inhibits 
the more sensitive English-speaking pupils from joining in the Spanisi 


up 


rhe 
Mar 


wer 


conversations. 

9. At present it is possible for a pupil to have six years instructio 
in Spanish in the Canal Zone schools, from grade 7 through 12. Uniti 
1930-31 part time instruction in Spanish was offered in grades 5 and 6 
Spanish is a required subject (five forty-minute periods a week) i 
grades 7 and 8. 

10. Junior high schools (grades 7 and 8) Spanish teachers are nati) 
Central Americans. The five senior high school Spanish teachers ar 
Americans but one of them was reared in South America and two of t! 
others have lived or studied in Spain or Mexico. All have a good com 
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jram 
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mand of the language. 

11. The biennial shift in the military personnel increases the me 
bility of the school population. This brings into the required Spanis 
classes of grades 7 and 8 an appreciable number of children who expe 
to be in a Spanish-speaking community only temporarily and who some 
times resent being required to add to their programs a study whieh woul! 


not be required in normal United States schools. The teachers of junic 
high sehool Spanish claim that this harms the morale of their classes 
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Il. COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


To measure Spanish instruction in the Canal Zone schools, the Ameri- 
an Council Alpha Spanish test, Parts I and II, Form A, was given to 
nipils in May and June, 1931. Part I was given in May to all pupils 
except those noted in the next sentence) from grade 7 through 12 re- 
rardless of whether or not they had had any Spanish instruction, or 
vhether Spanish was their native language. Due to a shortage of tests, 
any Spanish-speaking junior high school pupils in the Balboa school 
vere not tested. Part II was given as the final examination in all Spanish 
lasses at the end of June. Pupils not enrolled in any Spanish class dur- 
ng the year 1930-31, therefore, did not take Part II of the test. 

Several tables are presented showing the test records of English- 
speaking pupils who have had uninterrupted instruction in Spanish. 
‘hese pupils are those who had part-time Spanish instruction in grades 
>and 6 and who have been continuously enrolled in Spanish classes since, 
ip to and ineluding the grade in which they were at the time of testing. 
As there were fewer than five pupils in this group for grade 12, no re- 
ults are shown for that grade. 

In Table I is shown the achievement on the tests of the English- 
peaking pupils with uninterrupted instruction in Spanish. Comparison 


TABLE I 
ACHIEVEMENT ON AMERICAN CoUNCIL ALPHA SPANISH TEST BY ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PupIts WHo Have Hap UNBROKEN INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH 
IN CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 





Grades 
_ A 
7 8 9 10 11 
ocabulary Test: 
Number of cases 82 89 48 29 26 
Mean 25.08 33.69 41.58 54.69 60.77 
Standard Deviation (dist.) 7.40 6.89 11.76 11.71 11.25 
Standard Error (av.) .74 a 1.69 4.73 4.88 
U.S. Mean)* 28.5 43.7 51.6 64.4 
jrammar Test: 
Number of cases 82 89 48 29 26 
Mean 5.16 9.02 13.37 20.84 24.00 
Standard Deviation (dist.) 3.76 8.54 5.84 7.97 8.29 
Standard Error (av.) 38 91 84 1.48 1.63 
U. 8. Mean)* 13.8 20 24.5 31.2 
fading Test: 
Number of cases 81 85 48 28 25 
Mean 5.69 12.29 16.67 21.0 24.36 
Standard Deviation (dist. ) 4.38 6.08 5.19 2.95 4.89 
Standard Error (av.) 49 .66 .75 3 .98 
U. 8. Mean)* 9.3 16.8 19.3 24 
osition Seale: 
Number of cases 81 85 48 28 25 
Mean 2.49 3.97 4.40 5.57 4.72 
Standard Deviation (dist.) 1.57 1.92 2.89 1.72 1.66 
Standard Error (av.) AT 21 42 Al 33 
U. 8. Mean)* 3.1 8.4 4.3 5.5 





* Figured from distributions reported in the test manual. 
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with the States achievement is made by inclusion of United States mean 
scores in the table. 

It was impossible to make direet comparison with the States results 
for the reason that Spanish instruction started in the elementary grades 
for the Canal Zone pupils and continued through grades 7 and 8, whereas 
common practice in the States is to delay instruction in language until 
grade 9. It is often assumed by colleges that two years of high school 
language instruction are equivalent to one year of college instruction. 
Applying this principle, one year of junior high school instruction in the 
Canal Zone has been taken as equivalent to one semester of senior high 
school instruction. The Spanish instruction in grades 5 and 6 in the 
Canal Zone has been disregarded. 

This rather arbitrary comparison of Canal Zone achievement with 
States achievement shows: 

1. Canal Zone pupils exceed comparable States pupils in vocabulary 
in grade 8, lose this superiority in grade 9, regain it in grade 10 and lose 
it again in grade 11. Due to the fluctuating nature of the differences 
between Canal Zone and States pupils in vocabulary test scores, it seems 
that there is slight difference between the two groups of pupils in Span- 
ish vocabulary. The difference between the scores of the two groups in 
grade 11 is so small that there are only 77 chances in 100 that a true 
difference exists. 

2. On the grammar test the States pupils exceed the Canal Zone 
pupils consistently. In grades 8, 9 and 11 the superiority of the States 
pupils was statistically significant, the difference divided by the sigma of 
the difference being 4.26, 7.07 and 3.71, respectively. The ratio for grade 
10 was 2.47, indicating 99 chances in 100 of a true difference. If the 
test in grammar were technical, the superiority of the States pupils might 
be of small matter; but the makers of the test avoided technical gram- 
mar. In general, any pupil using good Spanish could answer any of the 
questions even if almost ignorant of grammatical rules and terms. It 
must be concluded, therefore, that in written Spanish the Canal Zone 
pupils are not so accurate grammatically as States pupils. 

3. The differences between States and Canal Zone pupils in reading 
are slight. The advantage that does exist is in favor of the Canal Zone 
pupils, but this advantage is not significant statistically. 

4. Asa considerable amount of opinion necessarily enters into judg- 
ments made with the composition seale of the American Couneil test, the 
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composition scores are less reliable than the scores on the other tests. It 
is quite possible, too, that any teacher using the seale may consistently 
score too high or too low. Only,one teacher scored each composition. 

The Canal Zone pupils consistently exceed the States pupils in com- 
position, except in grade 11. Most of the grade 11 compositions were 
scored by a teacher who did not score many compositions in lower grades. 
Therefore, if this one teacher scored consistently lower than the other 
teachers, this would pull down the score of the grade 11 pupils. It is 
quite possible, further, that a teacher with the standards developed in 
teaching advaneed pupils would be more critical in his scoring than would 
teachers who are in the habit of dealing with beginning pupils. 

The chances in 100 that the difference between the Canal Zone com- 
position seores and the States scores is a true difference are 83 in grade 8, 
100 in grade 9, 100 in grade 10, and 74 in grade 11. In the grade in 
whieh the States pupils exceed the Canal Zone pupils, the difference is 
less significant than in the other grades. 


The uncertainties of scoring compositions have already been set forth. 
Bearing these uncertainties in mind, we may say that the Canal Zone 
pupils write better compositions in Spanish than do the States pupils. If 
this really is true, the weakness in grammar on the part of the Canal Zone 
pupils is somewhat exeused ; for it seems that the Canal Zone pupils learn 
better how to express themselves in Spanish than do the States pupils. 
This greater freedom of expression would be more useful than greater 
accuracy in more limited expression. 

In interpreting the results of the Spanish tests,’ it should be noted 
that on the Stanford Achievement examination previously given, the 


‘In fairness to the Spanish teachers of the Canal Zone schools, it should be noted 
that when the American Council Alpha Spanish Test (Form B) was administered in 
June, 1932—one year later than the testing program being discussed—marked improve- 
ment over 1931 was noted. This does not affect any conclusions that may be drawn 
from the 1931 testing regarding the effect on Spanish instruction of the unusual situa- 
tion in the Canal Zone. The principal new factor introduced was the thorough testing 
program of 1931 which showed the Canal Zone pupils to be less able in Spanish than 
had been supposed. It could easily be argued, therefore, that a good testing program 
is of more value in stimulating instruction than other favorable factors apparently 
bearing more directly on learning. The 1932 means for English-speaking pupils in 
the grades in which the Alpha test was repeated were: 


MEAN SCORES 


Grade Vocabulary Grammar Reading Composition 
10 66 26 21 6 
11 75 34 27 9 


12 78 36 31 8 
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Canal Zone schools make an excellent showing. In grade 8 the Canal 
Zone median composite score exceeds the States norm by a full sehool year. 


Ill, GAINS FROM GRADE TO GRADE 


Do Canal Zone pupils continue to make worthwhile gains in knowledge 
of Spanish with each additional year of study, or is there a point beyond 
which continued study of the language yields diminishing returns? 

There are two approaches to this problem. The one is to compare the 
test scores of pupils who have not taken all the Spanish instruction 
offered with each other and with those who have taken the maximum 
offering of Spanish; the other approach is to compare the gains made 
from year to year by pupils who have taken all the Spanish offered. The 
first method is questionable because there are so few pupils with the var- 
ious irregular combinations of Spanish courses that their averages are 
not reliable. Combinations of courses pursued by fewer than five pupils 
have not been tabulated. The other combinations have been tabulated 
and compared with the achievement of pupils having had the maximum 
offering in Table II. Study of the table shows that in general those with 
more courses have done better than those with fewer and that those with- 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE Scores ON AMERICAN CouncrL ALPHA SPANISH Test, Part I, OF ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PuptILs IN CANAL ZONE ScHoots WHo Have TAKEN Less THAN 
THE MAXIMUM OFFERED INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH COMPARED 
with THose WHo Have Hap MAXImuM OFFERING 





Mean Scores 
Present Spanish Number r * — 
Grade Courses Pursued of Cases Vocabulary Grammar 
7 7 7 23.2 8.2 
maximum 82 25.1 5.2 
x x 10 22.8 49 
7-8 7 30.5 7.0 
maximum 89 33.7 9.0 
9 none 10 11.6 1.6 
7-8* 28 33.7 6.5 
8-9 5 84.8 10.0 
maximum 48 41.6 13.4 
10 none 9 10.9 3.2 
a 5 37.2 13.5 
7-8* 8 32.0 6.2 
9-10 5 39.6 16.5 
7-10 7 66.6 30.0 
maximum 29 54.7 20.8 
11 9** 7 30.6 14.7 
7-10* 22 36.2 14.9 
maximum 26 60.8 24.0 
12 9-10 il 40.5 11.8 
7-10* 13 §2.2 12.4 
7-11* 19 43.4 20.6 


* Some of these children had Spanish in grades 5 and 6 and some did not. 
** This course not necessarily taken when pupil was in grade 9. 
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out the junior high sehool courses have done less well than those with 
these eourses.2 The few exceptions to this general rule are not significant 
because of the few eases in each group. 

The good showing in grades 10 and 11 of those who have studied Span- 
is 9 only in comparison with those who have had more instruction may 
be explained partly by the fact that as a rule they were studying Spanish 
at the time of testing whereas those with more instruction had been out 
of Spanish classes a year or longer. 

In Table III are compared the scores of pupils who studied Spanish 
in grades 5 and 6 with those who did not. Although there are not enough 
eases of pupils without the elementary grade instruction to make the com- 
parisons highly reliable, it appears that the advantage of instruction in 
the elementary grades was slight, to say the most. Especially is this true 
when it is considered that those with the elementary grade instruction 
had, as a rule, lived in the Canal Zone for several years, while those with- 
out the grade 5 and 6 Spanish all were newcomers to the Canal Zone. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT OF PuPiILs WHO Hap SPANISH IN GRADES 
5-6 wirn THOSE WHo Dip Nor (Born Groups Have HAD UNBROKEN 
INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH FROM GRADFS 7 70 THE 

TIME OF TESTING) 








Vocabulary Grammar 
A. 
Those With Those Without Those With Those Without 

Grade 5-6 5-6 5-6 5-6 

7 25.1 23.2 5.2 8.2 

. 33.7 30.5 9.0 7.0 

9 41.6 é eas 13.4 — 

10 54.7 66.6 20.8 30.0 


We come now to consideration of the gains made from grade to grade 
hy the pupils who have had uninterrupted Spanish instruction. In 
Table IV is presented a detailed statistical study of this matter for the 
Canal Zone, while in Table V is a similar study for the States. The most 
significant figures in these tables is the difference divided by the sigma 
of the difference. 

It is seen that the gains on all the tests follow the same general lines— 
the largest gain in grade 8, about half as large gains in grade 9, better 
gains again in grade 10, with a decided fall in grade 11. The fall in gain 


* Pupils entering the Canal Zone schools in grade 9 and above who elect Spanish 
t their study in the same grade 9 classes as Canal Zone pupils who have had two 
rs of junior high school instruction. 
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in grade 11 is not due to lower relative ability on the part of the pupils 
in grade 11, as will be shown in a future article. The fall is evident also 
the tests given in the States. This apparent slowing down of learning 
in grade 11 may be actual, that is, it may be that in the first years of 


study pupils pick up the fundamentals of the language rapidly, whereas 
after getting this foundation further learning comes more slowly. On 
the other hand, the apparent loss may not be real at all but may be due 
to the fact that the test does not measure so accurately in the higher 
reaches as in the lower. Probably both of these factors are operating. 
Neither, however, explains the drop of grade 9 below grade 10. Ne 
reason for this is revealed by the test results. 


TABLE IV 
GAINS FROM GRADE TO GRADE ON AMERICAN CouNcrL ALPHA SPANISH TEST BY Pupmis 
Wuo HAVE HAp UNBROKEN INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH IN 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 


Gains between Grades 


7- 8-9 9-10 10-1 


Vocabulary Teat 
Difference of Means* 8.61 7.9 13.11 6.08 
Standard Error (diff) 1.04 1.84 276 1 
Dif rence 
Standard Error (diff) 8.28 4.29 4.74 1.74 
Chances in 100 of a true 
difference between means 100.00 100.00 100.00 oF 
Grammar Teat 
Difference of Means* 3.86 3.46 7.47 
Standard Error (diff) 98 1.23 1.7 9 
Diffe rence — 
Standard Error (diff) 3.93 2.81 4.39 14 
Chances in 100 of a true 
difference between means 100.00 100.00 100.00 93 
Reading Test + 
Difference of Means* 6.60 4.38 4.33 
Standard Error (diff) 82 99 93 l 
Difference 
Standard Error (diff) 8.06 4.39 4.66 2.97 
Chances in 100 of a trne 
difference between means 100.00 100.00 100.00 1 
Composition Scale 
Difference of Means* 1.47 43 1.18 BS 
Standard Error (diff) 27 47 53 ff 
Difference 
Standard Error (diff) 5.42 92 2,23 
Chances in 100 of a true 
difference between means 100.00 83.00 99 a 


* These differences between the means represent the excess of the mean of the higher crac 
over the lower grade. It will be noted that in Composition grade 10 ex¢eeded grade 11 


Comparison of gains in the Canal Zone and in the States may be mad 
by comparing the figures of Table IV with those of Table V. It is natural 
that in the Canal Zone the gains should be more gradual than in the States 
beeause instruction there is started earlier. hence progress is natural) 
slower at first. In both places the slowing down of gain as the highe! 


grades are reached is striking. 
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vs FROM GRADE TO GRADE ON AMERICAN COUNCIL ALPHA SPANISH TEST BY 


TABLE V 


ACHIEVEMENT IN SPANISH 


IN THE UNITED STATES ON WHOM THE NORMS FOR THE 
Test WERE DETERMINED* 


yulary Test + 

Difference of Means** 
Standard Error (diff) 
) fe rence 

Standard Error (diff) 
Chances in 100 of a true 
difference between means 
mmar Test 

Difference of Means** 
Standard Error (diff) 


Difference 


Standard Error (diff) 

Chances in 100 of a true 

difference between means 
y Test 

Difference of Means** 

Standard Error (diff) 

i Peremai 

Standard Error (diff) 

Chances in 100 of a true 

lifference between means 
sition Secale 

Difference of Means** 


Standard Error (diff) 


Standard Error (diff) 
Chances in 100 of a true 
lifference between means 


9-10 


15.54 
.66 


23.7 
100.00 


6.07 
43 


14.11 
100.00 


7.54 


29 
23.29 
100.00 


.33 
14 


2.36 


99.00 


Gains between Grades 





10-11 


9.0 
100.00 


4.65 
54 
8.57 
100.00 
2.47 
.33 
7.48 


100.00 


84 


18 
4.67 


100.00 


Figured from distributions reported in the test manual 
* These differences between the means represent 


lower grade 


the 


IV. SUMMARY 


PUPILS 


11-12 


12.68 
1.62 


100.00 


100.00 


4.80 


67 
7.16 
100.00 


23 


5.01 


100.00 


excess of the mean of higher grade 


Pupils in the Canal Zone schools have unusual opportunities to learn 


Spanish beeause of the amount of instruction offered and the many op- 


portunities to use Spanish in their everyday activities. 


On the other 
|, Canal Zone pupils seldom are handicapped in their normal activi- 


T ties by inability to use Spanish, and on the part of some there is lack of 


sympathetic understanding of Latin. Americans. 


Beeause of the difference in the grade placement of Spanish instrue- 


on the Canal Zone and in the States, direct comparisons of Spanish 


ilts in the two places is impossible. 


Making reasonable allowance for 


results on the Canal Zone seem to be less satisfactory than do those 


e States. Only in composition do the Canal Zone pupils have a clear 


e in three of the four grades compared. 


The seoring of the composi- 


Ss was such that this superiority may be due in part to unreliable 


suring, 
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There is nothing in the test results to prove that instruction in Span. coe 
ish in the Canal Zone schools is being carried beyond the point of dimin- 1 
ishing returns. Gains made in grade 9 take an unexplained drop, but iY 
this may be due to the composition of the classes in that grade when the 3 
tests were given. In view of the nature of the tests employed, a steady Oe. 


fall in gains from grade to grade is not surprising. The evidence indi. 
eates that the removal of Spanish instruction from grades 5 and 6 


was wise. 
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STATIC IN EDUCATION 


The Review of Educational Research, the official publication of the 
American Research Association, is performing a very valuable service for 
workers in the field of education. The plan of having groups of special- 
ists canvass the published reports of research in their fields of major in- 
terest insures an authoritative, concise summary and evaluation of pro- 
cedures that are being used to secure data bearing on important educa- 
tional problems and practices. 

The October, 1933, issue of this periodical deals with the topic, 

Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Super- 
vision.’’ The diseussion of recent research in the psychology of learning 
nd general methods of teaching is comprehensive and well done. The 
evaluation of proeedures in these fields is clean cut and effective. The 
writer was amazed, however, by the fact that the whole field of research 
in supervision was summarily dismissed with the statement in the fore- 
word that ‘‘the eommittee did not feel convinced that there is as yet any 
distinet teehnie of research to be classified as a supervisory technie which 
is different in essence from the type of research carried on in studying 
problems of learning or method.’’ One may search in vain in this issue 


for any summary of research on such problems in supervision as the 
evaluation of supervision, the evaluation of specific procedures, the de- 
termination of the validity and reliability of data-gathering devices, the 


determining of scientific standards for evaluating instruction, the or- 

ganization of supervision, the measurement of teaching ability, and the 

many others that have been dealt with in current reports of research of 
e problems of supervision. 

[f these reports Were not summarized on the ground that they did 

not involve the use of teehnies different from those used in the study of 

‘blems of learning and method, an interesting issue is raised. In what 

s does the seientifie method of approach differ in the various fields? 

ot the basie procedure the same in all fields? If there are any ap- 

ent differences in procedure are these not usually matters of detail 
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rather than of general basic principle? It may be granted that the at. 
tempts to apply this basie method of approach are not as efficient in such 
fields as supervision as they are in other fields of educational researeh, 
This opinion does not justify the dismissal of research in which are dis. 
cussed technics that are being applied to the study of problems in super. 
vision. 

A systematic serutiny of the bibliography included in the Review 
shows that the excellent series of yearbooks prepared by the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruetion are not listed, although they 
represent the efforts of a professional group of workers whose major in- 
terest is the field being reviewed. At least four of these yearbooks make 
definite contributions to the application of scientific methods to the study 
of problems in supervision. Furthermore, such titles as Barr’s Introdue- 
tion to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision are conspicuous by 
their absence from the bibliography. It does not seem possible that a 
committee purporting to analyze recent research in supervision was not 
‘ymiliar with these and other major contributions to research in supe 
vision. 

The summary treatment which the reviewing committee gave to the 
field of supervision seems, to the writer, to be most unfortunate. Th 
uninformed reader is very likely to arrive at the conclusion that super 
vision is a field in which very little research is being done, a notion that 
is not in accordance with the facts. It may be that the committee did 
not feel that the investigations in supervision merited recognition as sci 
entific studies. Far be it from anyone who has attempted to earry out 
research in supervision to claim that the research has been more effectively 
done or as effectively done as research in the other fields of education 
The workers in the field of supervision are painfully conscious of the lim! 
tations of the studies they have made. The committee which prepared 
this review could have performed a real service if it had made a systemati 
survey of research in supervision and pointed out ways in which th 
technies that were used were deficient or inadequate and how they could 
he imporved. To ignore so important a field of research is most unfor 
tunate. Leo J. BRUECKNER 


THE ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND AS AN AIM OF THE SCHOOL 
A SPECIAL FIELD FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


As The Observer sees it, the new educational problems come from 


the 


requirement that the whole child is actually to be educated in the school. 
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the at. his has now beeome a fact by the new conditions of society. The physi- 
n such eal and social well-being and the civie development of the child are the 
earch, care of the school as much as is his intellectual training. Reformers have ye 
re dis pointed this out, but they failed to find its concrete meaning when the fact ‘h 
super- was considered only in its relation to intellectual training. The recent 
tendeney would make intellectual training entirely subservient to the 
eviey other factors of whole-child development. 
tment Today, however, we seek a solution which will hold all these factors in 
1 ther a balaneed relation. Before presenting observations concerning the abil- 
or in- ity to understand, as being the inclusive activity in such a balanced re- 
make ation, a further observation is needed cn the two experiences with chil- 
studs dren reported in the last issue of the Journal. 
oie. The three-year-old who climbed into the swing by climbing over the 
ma ln back was eredited by The Observer with forming first a mental picture 
hat . of this action as a possible extension of his group play with his com- 
is not panions. ' 
uuper This mental picture was further credited as becoming the mental pat- . 
tern directing the entire succession of nerve controls for the physical 
i Be actions from start to finish of moving a box, climbing over the top, and 
The taking the seat in the swing. The mental picture comes as the work of 
uper mental energy acting as a conscious gathering together of experiences in 
that #@@ their relation to a new situation. This is in addition to the immediate 
e did physical relation. The mental picture is the first act of man’s ability to 
_ anticipate new uses of facts by which to accomplish a change or to find % 
y out a further meaning or an understanding of possible relations. In the a 
a ly case of this child we saw the mental picture, strengthened into purpose by ¥ 
ition his previous suecess in climbing, become action guided by a confident 
limi 5 anticipation of success. } 
vared ; 
nati: The total setting in the work of the geometry class was a long step be- ; 
» the vond this simple picture-guided work of realizing a childish purpose to 
ould contribute something to a group of activities with playmates. The geom- 
nfor etry class was, on one side, an incident in the straight line action of an . 
tellectual extension of a particular field of knowledge. But the organi- } 
tion of the class work and the opportunities opened by the teacher and | 
OO! his method connected many of the study experiences with broader 
1 tions of social experience. This is the other side of the action of 
the : tal energy as it is looked at from the view point of an educational 
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aim. However, in this class little difference was recognized by which to 
distinguish the aims. The value of the ideal of working with accepted 
principles was recognized as common to the action of judgment in organ. 
izing the related facts both to give certainty to knowledge, and to give 
clearness of understanding in determining true social conduct. 

Under this situation of abstract thinking on the subject of study and 


_of the effort to determine conduct on accepted principles, it would be diff. 


cult to anticipate the activities by which the mental energy of any one 
person might reach a sympathetic understanding, although he might at- 
tempt a clear judgment of a difficult human situation by relating his 
judgment to that set by custom or by the laws. The mental pictures in- 
volved, however, would come from words symbolizing general meanings 
given to hypothetical rather than actual situations of experience. Th 
fact is that the human law of organized society and of the accepted cus- 
toms of associated groups, form the basis of critical decisions. The indi- 
vidual does not assume a final judgment of others, except for his own re- 
lations, and aecepts only the decisions of legal authority. This is the sit. 
uation in a complex civilization. Between this complexity for mental 
action, and the simple mental picture formed by the three-year-old child, 
are the conditions in the growing ages of pupils in the elementary school 
How much ean be done in the school for the mental life of the whole child 
is yet to be determined. 

The purpose of the above re-diseussion of the extremes of mental 
energy working under school conditions is to recognize at the beginning 
of the present observations that, while the child at the beginning school 
age can meet only simple conditions in using mental energy, yet this 
energy works with the same inelusive power to get knowledge actually 
connected with that inclusive meaning of any situation called an under- 
standing of its uses or values for definite ends. 


All have had to meet, many times, the small child’s insistent ques- 
tions of why? How? or What for? when trying to explain something to 
him. Such questions are the hungry ery of the working mind for an 
actual understanding in terms of human values of the thing examined 
and known, as it may be observed, but of which the purpose, value, or 
use is not apparent to the unexperienced mind. 

The following observation is of a coéperation with school study given 
at home. A gentleman and his granddaughter, eleven years old and in 
the second semester of the seventh grade at school, were keeping at home 
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evening, she to get her history lesson and he to do some reading. 

\fter a time, the little girl apparently became disgusted with her task 

nd exelaimed: ‘*‘ Why should I have to learn to repeat this declaration 

> twelve-year-old boys in Athens, Greece, twenty-five hundred years 

ago when they were to be recognized as citizens? I am not a boy, nor 

‘welve years old, and don’t expect to be a citizen of Athens.’’ She added: 
| have read it over twice and don’t see that it means much to me.”’ 

Her grandfather smiled at her vigorous revolt against a task which, 
as she stated it, seemed so foreign to her life. He asked her to bring the 
book and sit and talk it over with him. First, he suggested that though 
only eleven she was the member of a class in which most of the pupils 
were twelve or older. Then he referred to the work of a friendly neigh- 
bor lady who represented the district in the state government as its sena- 
tor. Her work of visiting the state institutions for the blind, the deaf, 
the home for soldiers’ and sailors’ children, and other places where de- 
fective eases were cared for to find what more the state could do for their 
welfare, was a matter of neighborhood knowledge. Then he called to 
mind the faet that girls and women in this time and country were active, 
working citizens just as were the boys and men. Last came the question 
of what life in Athens twenty-five hundred years ago might mean to a 
thinking student of how the relations of people to their governments have 
been maintained. The question of need for organized citizenship was 
touched upon, and of loyalty to publie policies. The pictures illustrating 
publie assemblies and architectural buildings, given in the history, were 
found of interest. Then grandfather read very carefully from the his- 
tory the oath taken by twelve-year-old boys, trying to give each idea a 
clear expression of meaning. The granddaughter took the book to her 
room ready to learn the oath. Before long she was back to give it as 
clearly as it had been read to her. 

In this ease, the student knew in every detail the facts given in the 

story and could get one hundred percent on the usual school examina- 
tion, and yet she herself felt it was no knowledge because she had almost 
» understanding of its meaning to a thinking citizen of a midwestern 
state in America. Is it not the task of the best research ability available 
io diseover how the school may better the materials and methods of in- 
truction in order to make more effective the work of connecting learning 
ith an active energy of the understanding in constructive ways for self- 
pression and self-directed st udy ? REPORTED BY AN OBSERVER 
A.B. 
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Houurnewortn, Harry L. Educational 
Psychology. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1933), pp. xvi+ 540. 
A well-planned text with a definite 

viewpoint is a pleasure to review. Such 

a work is Hollingworth’s Educational 

Psychology. One never doubts the au- 

thor ’s standpoint, and the raciness (even 

truculeney at times) of his presentation 
adds piquancy to the reading. 

The book is divided into four Parts 
under the captions ‘‘ Psychological Foun- 
dations,’’ ‘‘ Techniques of Instruction,’’ 
‘*Psychology of School Subjects,’’ and 
‘*General Educational Problems.’’ The 
first part is best. In it he outlines his 
theory of learning, his 


‘*eue reduction 
explanation of motivation, and his lack 
of confidence in Thorndike’s statement of 
the law of effect. And he makes out a 
good case. His examples are well chosen 
and homely. Thorndike’s criticism of 
eue reduction, which is found in his 
‘Fundamentals of Learning,’ is well met. 
Thorndike was chiefly concerned with the 
dropping of intermediate elements in the 
situation and showed that they were only 
dropped if an element, other than these, 
was selected by the law of effect. There 
eould be no cue-reduction in learning to 
spell or to set up words in a page of print. 
Hollingworth counters by saying that 
‘eue reduction’ in such cases is definitely 
provided against by the type of learning. 
Telescoping undoubtedly takes place in 
learning, but Hollingworth doesn’t tell 
us just why it takes place. 


FIRORC EC RCR OR OES BC FORCE IZLE, FOL IRC LORE S ORCE RCL ROR GY 
REVIEWS : 


Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor % 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


In dealing with motives he emphasizes 
their inseparable connection with dis. 
tresses or disturbances of the equilibrium 
of the organism and so links himself with 
Raup and Rignano. What he does not 
make quite clear is that the equilibrium 
is always an unstable equilibrium and 
that a stable equilibrium of any living 
organism is a figment of the imagination. 
Pleasure is always an escape from dis- 
tress, a synonym for relief, never positive 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
** Joy is relief from threatened calamity. 
Exultation is deliverance from defeat 
Mirth is eseape from suspended tension. 
Happiness is freedom from irritants. As 
for love, it was long ago defined as that 
which ‘easteth out all fear’.’’ Yet the 
reviewer’s joy in a beautifully played 
symphony does not seem to be a relief 
from a threatened calamity. Even the 
author’s proviso that ‘esthetic pleasures’ 
are caused by disturbances, distresses and 
irritants ‘‘so subtle and so complex that 
their nature may not easily be dis 
eovered’’ seems an inadequate explana- 
tion. In education it would mean to 
irritate and distress the pupil in order to 
make him learn. Punishments, however, 
are notoriously weak in causing positive 
improvement. Yet to Hollingworth, edu 
eation is but an organized technique for 
reducing human misery. 

Hollingworth substitutes organic dis 
tresses for instincts, and links them up, 
along with reflexes, in his general theory 
of motivation. 
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‘hroughout the volume the funda- 
mental prineiples are consistently held, 
and illustrated in a thousand ways in 
the learning of typing, reading, science, 
yeography and the arts of expression. 

The book is well-written. It could, 
perhaps, have been profitably condensed 
to about 400 pages. The illustrations are 
apposite and all in all Hollingworth has 
added a notable work, not only to his 
own long list of books, but also to the 
growing list of reputable educational 
psychologies. PETER SANDIFORD 
University of Toronto 


PirkIn, Royce STANLEY. Public School 
Support in the United States During 
Periods of Economic Depression. 
Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1933), 143 pp. 


Extreme economic stress causes men 
to become more interested in economic 
affairs. They tend to look to periods of 
economic depression which have been ex- 
perienced in times past to find what guid- 
ance can be obtained for the present. 

Public School Support in the United 
States During Periods of Economic De- 
pression performs a distinct service for 
the edueator of the present day who 
wishes to find what happened to the mem- 
bers of his profession and to schools dur- 
ing the six previous major depressions 
which have been experienced in the United 
States. He has gathered a large array 
of data to show what happened to finan- 
cial support of edueation during the 
major depressions of 1837, 1857, the 
1870's, 1893, 1907, and 1921. In each 
one of these depressions he shows that 

spite of decreased income, decreased 

‘ations, unemployment, stock panics, 
siness failures, and all the other con- 
itants of financial depression, the 
erican people have continued and have 
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even increased their support for edu- 
cation. 

‘*. . . In spite of the financial panic 
of 1837 and the business depression of the 
ensuing years, public school support, both 
legislative and financial, increased in most 
states outside of the slave-holding re- 
gions. This increased support was mani- 
fested by greater total expenditures per 
pupil, more teachers, and in many cases 
higher salaries, erection of new buildings, 
better school laws, an increased state aid 
and state control, and better provision 
for the training of teachers.’’ 

‘*For every state for which informa- 
tion was available it was observed that 
the schools made substantial gains and in 
each case they emerged from the period 
with much greater support than they had 
received in the prosperous years prior to 
1857. In some states there were declines 
in expenditures for one or two years after 
the panic, but the recovery was always 
quick and full.’’ 

‘‘In terms of current dollars, expen- 
ditures per pupil averaged more each 
year of the depression until 1876-77 than 
they had in 1870-71, and in terms of buy- 
ing power they were much greater each 
year of the depression and throughout the 
remainder of the decade than in 1870-71. 
In 1879-80 for every dollar spent per 
pupil in 1870-71, $1.47 of 1870 money 
was expended. ’’ 

‘<In terms of actual buying power the 
expenditures per pupil during and imme- 
diately following the depression were 
about 14 percent greater than in the 
year 1891-92. Teachers’ salaries gained 
slightly in current dollars and signifi- 
eantly in purchasing power.’’ 

‘‘The review of legislation for 1908 
shows a continuation of the movement to 
give greater support to the public schools. 

‘*Tt will be seen that while the 
estimated per capita income in the 28 
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states averaged to increase only 5 percent 
from 1919 to 1920, the expenditures per 
pupil in the same states made an average 
increase of 26 percent. In 1921 the per 
eapita current income as estimated aver- 
aged to be 13 percent lower than in 1913, 
but the publie school expenditures per 
pupil had advanced 33 percent from 
1919-20 to 1921-22.’’ 

The general effect of the book pre- 
sented in the quotations given above is 
that there has been a steadily increasing 
support to education. This is in agree- 
ment with other studies which have been 
made, such as Trends of School Costs} 
and Real Wages in the United States.2 
In fact, it is only in a very deep de- 
pression that adverse effects on the sup- 
port of education seem to be seriously 
felt. How deep our present depression 
is as compared with that of 1872 in at 
least one line, steel, can be seen from the 
fact quoted on page 68 of this book, 
that out of 666 furnaces, 440 were idle 
in 1872, which amounted to a stoppage 
of about 66 percent of the productive 
eapacity in 1872. In the present depres- 
sion there has been a stoppage up to 85 
and 90 pereent of capacity in steel pro- 
duction in some months. ; 

One thought which should not be 
neglected by the educators of the present 
time is contained in the concluding pages 
of the volume: ‘‘In view of the fact that 
the great educational revival in America 
which was led by such figures as Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, Samuel Lewis, and 
John D. Pierce took place during the 
protracted depression that followed the 


* Burgess, William Randolph. Trends 
of School Costs. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1920), p. 142. 

* Douglas, Paul H. Real Wages in the 
United States. (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930), p. 682. 
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revulsions of the famous panie of 1837, 
perhaps it is not strange that the gains 
to the schools were so marked during the 
later periods of business depression . . ."' 

A thoughtful reading of the volume in 
question will leave the reader convinced 
that the main factor necessary to assure 
continuous progress in education is q 
people who are convinced of the advan- 
tages of increased educational oppor. 
tunities. A secondary but important fae- 
tor is leaders who are willing to fight for 
education. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the succeeding years will not find 
that the present time has been wanting 
in either of these factors. 


Columbia University Pavut R. Morr 
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JacoBson, Ernar W. Educational 0>p- 
portunities Provided for Postgraduate 
Students in Public High Schools. Con- 
tributions to Edueation, No. 523 (New 
York: Bureau of Pubiications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952), 
pp- vi + 73. 
Among the most distressing aspects of 

economic and social maladjustment in 

present day life in the United States, 
even more than in other highly industrial 
nations, is the large number of young 
men and young women, boys and girls, 
who have graduated or withdrawn from 
secondary school and ean find no place 
in the world about them. It is variously 
estimated that a quarter to a half million 
of these young people are jobless wan- 
derers up and down the nation’s rail and 
motor highways and that two to four 

million others between the ages of 16 

and 21 are neither in school nor at work. 

It has been frequently pointed out that 

however great a prosperity may eventu- 

ally return, the effect upon the morale «nd 
character of these young people wil! be 
ineffaceable. Mr. Jacobsen’s study of 
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the postgraduate student in secondary, 
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regular student who is a candidate for a 


«hools and the provisions made for him” “high school diploma and college entrance. 


is unusually timely, 

The basie data of the study were re- 
plies to a check list from 525 schools in- 
tended to be a random sample of the 
states reporting postgraduate students, 
and replies to another eheck list by 1,000 
postgraduate students in 55 selected 
schools. As may be implied from the 
sources of the data, the statistical tech- 
niques are most elementary and easy to 
follow. 

In the first division of the study, in- 
formation is furnished coneerning the 
attitudes of the various states and of the 
individual schools, administrative regula- 
tions, eurrieular and extra-curricular op- 
portunities available to postgraduates, 
and the relation of postgraduate attend- 
ance to opportunities for higher edu- 
eation, 

Among the characteristies of post- 
graduate students, which constitute the 
subject of the second division of the 
study, are sex, intelligence, scholarship, 
nativity, and oeeupational classification 
of father, undergraduate curriculum of 
student, vocational and educational plans, 
subjects taken by postgraduates and the 
reasons for taking them, the types of 
extra-curricular activities in which they 
participate, 

Many illuminating and _ interesting 
facts are brought to light in the study. 
The faet protrudes from all angles of 
the study that, with a few encouraging 
exceptions, schoolmen generally have had 
litle vision of the inereased opportunities 
for serviee and the increased responsi- 
hlities of the school for this type of stu- 
dent. They have, as usual, remained in 
‘voir praetices, pretty close to the beaten 
) th of tradition—eonecentrating upon the 


Hari D. Dovuciass 
University of Minnesota 


Prerce, Besste Louise. Citizens’ Or- 
ganizations and the Civic Training of 
Youth: Part 111, Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1933), pp. 
xvii + 428. 

Miss Pierce’s book is in a measure the 
outgrowth of previous studies in this 
field. In 1926 she set forth some of the 
influences which were shaping specifically 
the teaching of history and in 1930 she 
analyzed American textbooks for evi- 
dences of attempts to inculeate citizen- 
ship attitudes. In this study, undertaken 
at the request and with the codperation 
of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, 
she concerns herself with those organiza- 
tions which have interested themselves 
either directly or indirectly in citizenship 
training. The author confines her atten- 
tion to the period since the World War, 
limiting herself to existing organizations 
of sufficient size or influence to affect 
school instruction in the subjects of the 
social sciences. The author disclaims any 
effort to measure the effects of these in- 
fluences. 

The book presents a cross section of 
an interesting aspect of American life, 
viz., that phase of it which looks to the 
molding of public opinion by means of 
organized group action. Miss Pierce 
naturally touched on this phase in Pub- 
lic Opinion and the Teaching of History. 
In the present volume she avoids travers- 
ing the same ground. It is naturally a 
much more comprehensive treatment in 
that it ineludes more different types of 
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organization and in that it attempts to 
cover the broader citizenship field. 


The organization of the material is in 
line with the ten types of citizens’ or- 
ganizations which the author recognizes, 
viz., the patriotic organizations, the mili- 
tary groups, the peace organizations, the 
fraternal groups, the religious and racial 
groups, the youth movements, the business 
and labor groups, and the prohibition 
and anti-prohibition groups. The educa- 
tional and civie policies of these are 
clearly set forth as they are revealed in 
their literature and periodicals. This 
data has been supplemented by corre- 
spondence and interviews with their offi- 
cial representatives. 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
two earlier volumes published by the Com- 
mission in making curriculum-maker and 
classroom teacher more conscious of the 
problem presented by the interest of these 
groups in citizenship training in the pub- 
lie schools. Dante. C, KNOWLTON 
New York University 


Brapiey, A. Day. The Geometry of Re- 
peating Design and Geometry of De- 
sign for High Schools. Contributions 
to Edueation, No. 549 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933), pp. 
vi + 131. 
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The high-school teacher of geometry 
who is looking for applications of the sub- 
ject and who is anxious to adapt it to the 
interests of his pupils will find an abund. 
ance of material in a study of decorative 
designs formed by repeating at regular 
intervals the same figure in a plane. (Cor. 
relation of geometry, mechanical drawing, 
design and ornamentation contributes 
much to the understanding and interest 
of the pupil, and teachers of geometry 
have found it helpful to the pupil to 
bring in examples of uses of geometry 
not only in practical applications but also 
as bases for designs. Bradley’s study 
has rendered an important service to them 
by presenting the subject of repeating 
designs in complete and simplified form. 
The book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which collects and interprets the 
methods of developing repeating designs 
The second part contains the applica- 
tions which may be used in high-school 
geometry. <A large variety of designs 
is described, offering numerous oppor 
tunities for applying the principles of 
congruence, symmetry, similarity, propor- 
tionality, parallel lines, and regular poly 
gons inscribed in and cireumseribed about 
a circle. The book supplies much inter 
esting material for individual projects. It 
should be on the shelves of every high- 


school library. E. R. BRESLICH 


University of Chicago 
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BULLETINS 


Coxe, WARREN W. Directed Study: A 
Review of the Theory and An Analy- 
sis of the Practices in New York State 
Schools, University of the State of 
New York Bulletin, No. 1025 (Albany, 
New York: University of the State of 
New York Press, 1933,) 44 pp. 


After reviewing the literature on the 
subject of direeted study, the author 
presents a study of practices in this field 
in New York state with suggestions for 
the improvement of this activity. 


CrorHers, George Epwarp. The Educa- 
tional Ideals of Jane Lathrop Stan- 
ford. Address delivered before the 
1933 California State Conference of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Reprinted from San Jose 
Vereury Herald, August 20-26, 1933. 
2 pp. 

\ speech made upon the occasion of 
Stanford University Founder’s Day on 
the edueational ideals of Jane Lathrop 
Stanford, co-founder of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. 


SairH, Henry LESTER, AND KRUEGER, 

Levit MeKintey. A Brief Summary 

Literature on Leadership. Bulletin 

the School of Education (Bloom- 

ugton, Indiana: Bureau of Codpera- 

tive Research, School of Education, 
indiana University, 1933), 80 pp. 


-~ 


The authors recognize two general types 
of leadership: first, leaders of the di- 
rect or face to face types of situations; 
and second, leaders of the indirect type 
who deal with their followers through 
other individuals, through the printed 
page, or through creative production 
such as art, music, sculpturing, ete. The 
study here presented attempts to pre- 
sent a general picture of leadership in 
the face to face types of situations. 
Bibliography. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
CLeM, OrLIE M., AND Murray, JAMES F. 
‘*The Status of the Pennsylvania High 
School Principal,’’ Educational <Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIX 
(September, 1933), pp. 442-450. 
The author presents a summary of the 
status of 395 Pennsylvania high-school 
principals, 


Wiaaeins, D. M., AND SPAULDING, FRANCIS 
T. ‘*When Are High Schools Too 
Small?’’ School Review, XLI (Octo- 
ber, 1933), pp. 585-594. 

From a study of 495 four-year high 
schools in Texas the authors conclude 
that schools able to employ eight or more 
teachers are not seriously handicapped. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 

ANDERSON, HAROLD A., AND TRAXLER, 

Artuur E. ‘‘Group Corrective Spell- 
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ing in the Junior High School—An 
Experiment,’’ School Review, XLI 
(October, 1933), pp. 595-603. 


From an experimental study of spell- 
ing in the University of Chicago Labora- 
tory Schools with 23 sub-freshmen and 
34 freshmen, approximately one year of 
progress was made in a period of thir- 
teen weeks of one class period per week. 


BARDWELL, Ricuarp W. ‘‘A New Em- 
phasis in Language-Teaching,’’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1933), pp. 95-105. 

The author presents the results of a 
survey made in the Madison, Wisconsin, 
elementary schools to discover pupils who 
were having difficulty in expressing 
themselves. Through this study the 
classroom teachers came to appreciate 
the effects of physical and mental health 
on language development. 


Dickter, M. Ricwarp. ‘‘ Predicting Al- 
gebraic Ability,’’ School Review, XLI 
(October, 1933), pp. 604-606. 

From a study of 83 ninth grade pupils 
in the Upper Darby Junior High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, the author 
recommends a composite of intelligence, 
the Rogers Test, and teachers’ marks. 


EpMiston, R. W. ‘‘ Results of Testing 
Laboratory Instruction,’’ Science Edu- 
cation, XVII (October, 1933), pp. 
207-213. 

An experimental investigation from 
which the author coneludes that labora- 
tory is indispensable to teaching based 
upon any broad recognition of objectives. 


HARTMANN, G. W. ‘‘Insight vs. Trial- 
and-Error in the Solution of Prob- 
lems,’’ American Journal of Psy- 
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chology, XLV (October, 1933), pp 

663-677. 

From an experimental study of insight 
and trial-and-error solution of problems, 
the author concludes that trial-and-err 
activity when applied to problems which 
are capable of yielding general principles 
eventuates in insight as understood by 
the Gestalt psychology. The require 
act is firmly learned as soon as and only 
when insight has been achieved. The in. 
sight may make its appearance imme 
diately, gradually, or suddenly after 4 
delay. Once acquired the insight may le 
uncertainly applied to concrete situations 
or even forgotten. 


MocGeocu, J. A. ‘*Curves of Memoriza- 
tion After Different Amounts of Prae- 
tice,’’ American Journal of Psychol 
ogy, XLV (October, 1933), pp. 678-690 
An experimental investigation from 

which the author suggests a modification 
of the Kjerstad-Robertson law of memo 
rization as follows: the form of the 
curve of memorization at any given stage 
or condition of practice is independent of 
the length of the list. 


Nott, Victor H. ‘‘The Habit of Scien 
tific Thinking,’’ Teachers College Rec 
ord, XXXV (October, 1933), pp. 1-’. 
It is the purpose of this article, and 

succeeding ones in this series, to present 
the certain theoretical aspects of the de- 
velopment of scientific attitudes. The 
author contends that they are worthwhile, 
that they can be defined, that like other 
habits they can be developed and that 
they can be measured. 


Scorr, T. C., AND Henninoer, L. L 
‘‘The Relation between Length and 
Difficulty in Motor Learning: A Com 
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ison with Verbal Learning,’’ Jour- 
| of Experimental Psychology, XVI 

October, 1933), pp. 657-678. 

From an experimental study of 305 
suljeets the author eoneludes that as 
material beeomes longer in the field of 
motor learning it beeomes relatively more 
dificult to master. The situation seems 
1» be similar to that found in the study 
of verbal learning. 


SrTreINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. ‘A Sur- 
vey of Adjustment Difficulties in Chil- 
dren and Youth Drawn from the Nor- 
mal Population,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIV (October, 1933), pp. 
122-129. 

From a questionnaire study of 499 chil- 
dren presenting adjustment difficulties 
the author points to the importance of 
the problem and the necessity for the 
training of parents. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., AND FORLANO, 
Georee. ‘*The Influence of Increase 
and Deerease of the Amount of Reward 
upon the Rate of Learning,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV 

September, 1933), pp. 401-411. 


From a series of five experiments the 
authors find that learning increases and 
decreases with the reward. The results, 
however, are variable and need to be 
tested by further experimentation. 


Ty.er, Henry T. ‘*Remedial Reading 
n the Junior College,’’ Junior College 
Journal, 1V (October, 1933), pp. 28-31. 
‘he author found that an experimental 

lass in remedial reading composed of 21 
lents whose reading was one or more 
rs below college level, and meeting 
ce a week for one semester improved 
reading comprehension level a year and 
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a half, and in speed level something over 
one year. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


CARPENTER, Harry A. ‘‘Results of a 
Three-Year Science Sequence in Junior 
High School Grades,’’ Science Educa- 
tion, XVII (October, 1933), pp. 183- 
192, 

The author presents a report of studies 
made to determine the extent to which 
pupils who receive five to six semesters of 
general science instruction in grades 
seven, eight, and nine made greater gains 
than general science pupils who had com- 
pleted only one year of general science 
in the ninth grade. The author presents 
evidence in favor of three continuous 
years of general science training in the 
junior high-school grades as compared 
with one year of general science or ele- 
mentary biology or with less than five 
semesters in general science. 


WELLER, FLORENCE, AND OTHERS. ‘‘A 
Survey of the Present Status of Ele- 
mentary Science,’’ Science Education, 
XVII (October, 1933), pp. 193-198. 
The author presents a survey of the 

present status of elementary school sci- 

ence, based upon the returns of 172 

school systems. 


MEASUREMENTS, 
. STATISTICS AND METHODOLOGY 
OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


CasweELL, Houus L. ‘‘Survey Tech- 
niques,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XIX (September, 
1933), pp. 431-441. 

The author presents an analysis of 


survey techniques from which he con- 
eludes that. survey techniques have be- 
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come increasingly objective and that they 
should be extended especially for the field 
of instruction, educaticnal results and 
school finance. 


Dunuap, Jack W. ‘‘Comparable Tests 
and Reliability,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXIV (September, 
1933), pp. 442-453. 

The author reviews the several defini- 
tions of reliability and defines the reli- 
ability of a single form of a test as the 
ratio of the ‘‘true’’ variance to the ob- 
tained variance when an individual’s true 
score is his ability at the time he is tested 
free from day to day variability. When 
reliability is so defined the Spearman- 
Brown formula is applicable. 


Durre.L, DonaLp D. ‘‘ The Influence of 
Reading Ability on Intelligence Meas- 
ures,’’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXIV (September, 1933), pp. 
412-416, 

From a comparison of the scores of 
1030 children in the Harvard Growth 
Study on the Stanford-Binet, the Hag- 
gerty Intelligence Examination, Delta IT, 
and the Otis Self-Administering Inter- 
mediate Examination with the three read- 
ing tests chosen for the investigation, the 
author concludes that the Haggerty and 
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Otis tests of intelligence are reading tests 
incorrectly labeled. 


JOHNSON, PALMER O. ‘‘A Measurement 
Program in Junior College Science,” 
Science Education, XVII (October, 
1933), pp. 176-182. 


The author presents a diseussion of the 
measurement program in junior college 
science at the University of Minnesota 
for three courses: (1) human biology, 
(2) chemistry and physics, and (3) de- 
seriptive astronomy. After discussing 
some of the procedures employed in the 
measurement of the outcomes of junior 
college science the author concludes that 
the history of science shows that progress 
in many of its fields is proportional to 
the extent to which those fields become 
more accurately quantitative. 


NEW TESTS 


Hivpretu, GerTRuDE H., AND GRIFFITHS, 
Neviue L. Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, (Kindergarten and Grade 1), 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany, 1933. 

The aim of this test is to determine the 
readiness of children to learn first-grade 
skills. Results on this test should ind 
eate what pupils may be safely taught 
reading, number work, ete. 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. co 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, & 


x & 
PARAMS RRR 


Research Division, N. E. A—Publica- 
tions of the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association which have 
appeared between January 1 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1933, inelude the following studies: 

1. **The School Board Member,’’ Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 1, January, 
1933. This publication is a handbook of 
facts and principles for those in active 
service on boards of education. 

2. ‘*Salaries in City School Systems, 
1932-33,’ Research Bulletin, Vol. 11, 
No. 2, Mareh, 1933. This bulletin pre- 
sents data from the Research Division ’s 
biennial survey of salaries paid 385,937 
school employees in 1910 eity school sys- 
tems. The summary tables report the 
median salaries paid to different classes 
of school employees and also make com- 
parisons among states with respect to 
median salaries paid. 

5. **Construective Eeonomy in Eduea- 
tion,’’ Research Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
September, 1933. The findings of re- 
search bearing on economical school ad- 
ministration are reviewed under such 
headings as the management and pro- 
tection of school funds, the budget, super- 
vision, and supplies. 

The Research Division has coéperated 
in an editorial and consultative capacity 
with regard to the publications of certain 
departments of the National Education 
Association. Current issues of the Re- 

\ of Education Research published by 
‘1c American Educational Research Asso- 

‘ion comprise these titles: 


1. ‘*Edueational Tests and Their 
Uses,’’ Vol. 3, No. 1, February, 1933. 


2. ‘*Mental and Physical Develop- 
ment,’’ Vol. 3, No. 2, April, 1933. 


3. ‘*Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and 
Counseling,’’ Vol. 3, No. 3, June, 193.3. 

Two yearbooks have been published 
during the year: 

1. The Eleventh Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence entitled, 
‘*Edueational Leadership: Progress anid 
Possibilities,’’ is concerned chiefly with 
the leadership of the superintendent of 
schools. It summarizes 2270 replies to 
questionnaires sent city superintendents 
of schools and 1199 replies from rural ad- 
ministrators on such items as training, 
experience, duties, and economic, cultural, 
and professional status. It attempts not 
only to report on status, but also to point 
the way to creative leadership in a dy- 
namic social order. 

2. The Twelfth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals was issued in June, 1933, with the 
title ‘‘Elementary School Libraries.’’ 
Its purpose is to help principals in solving 
school library problems. In addition to 
summarizing research relating to book- 
lists, children’s interests, and library 
planning, this volume in¢ludes sections on 
floor plans and books for a professional 
library, which represent the composite 
opinions of elementary school principals. 

The Educational Research Service, 
maintained in coéperation with the De- 
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partment of Superintendence, has issued 
these circulars since January 1, 1933: 

1. ‘‘Estimating Changes in Teachers’ 
Salaries,’’ Cireular No. 1, January, 1933. 
This study indicates the inadequacy of 
the ordinary cost-of-living index for 
studying trends in the economic status of 
teachers. 

2. ‘*Edueation Discussed in Lay Mag- 
azines, February 1, 1933,’’ Cireular No. 
2, February, 1933. This summary of 
articles relating to education, which 
have appeared in non-educational maga- 
zines, covers the period from December 
1, 1932, to February 1, 1933. 

3. ‘‘Summary and Advance Pages 
from the National Survey of School Fi- 
nance,’’ Circular No. 3, February, 1933. 

4. ‘‘Edueation Discussed in Lay Mag- 
azines, April 1, 1933,’’ Cireular No. 4, 
April, 1933. 

5. ‘State School Legislation, 1932,’’ 
Cireular No. 5, April, 1933. 

6. ‘‘Edueation Diseussed in Lay Mag- 
azines, June 1, 1933,’’ Cireular No. 6, 
June, 1933. 

7. ‘*Application of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act to School Building 
Construction,’’ Cireular No. 7, June, 
1933. 

8. ‘*References on Standards Pro- 
posed for School Buildings and Equip- 
ment,’’ Cireular No. 8, July, 1933. 

9. ‘*School and City Current Ex- 
penses Compared, 1931,’’ Circular No. Y, 
September, 1933. 

10. ‘*Unpaid Salaries of Teachers and 
Other School Employees,’’ Cireular No. 
10, September, 1933. 


Vocational Guidance.—School and col- 
lege administrators who are interested in 
helping students to choose their careers 
more wisely, and who wish facts to assist 
them in planning programs of vocational 
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guidance, may secure such informatio, 
without charge from the Nationa! Oeccy. 
pational Conference, 522 Fifth A venue, 
New York City. The Conference is , 
non-profit making organization, which 
has taken over and is continuing the fiel 
service formerly conducted by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
It is supported by a foundation grant 
and administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


Cleveland Bureau of Educational Re- 
search.—The Bureau of Research, Boar! 
of Education, Cleveland, has just issued 
as Bulletin No. 3, 1933-34, an outline of 
the social studies_course for grades seven, 
eight, and nine. The material consists of 
a plan for reorganization of the course of 
study published five or six years ago, 
rather than a complete new course. 

The ninth grade course in mathematics 
for pupils of low ability, which was 
taught experimentally the second s- 
mester of 1932-33, is in process of reor- 
ganization in the light of the experience 
of the semester. In the meantime, the 
original experimental material is being 
used during the current semester. 

Apparently, Cleveland schools touched 
bottom in working morale and achiev 
ment in January, 1933, both mental and 
achievement test scores being lower then 
than at any other time since 1926 an 
1927, and deeidedly lower than in June, 
1933. 

According to the last tests of pupils 
involved in a radio experiment, the super- 
visor can, by broadcasting one, two, or 
three radio lessons a week, produce the 
same supervisory effect as by teachers’ 
meetings and personal supervision, «nd 
in the case of music, she can, apparently, 
do even better by radio than by personal 
supervision. 
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rhe ehief of the Bureau is W. L. 


Cooperative Tests for High Schools.— 
Eighteen states now have codperative 
testing programs for their high-school 
pupils, according to David Segel, special- 
ist in tests and measurements, as reported 
in « new Office of Education bulletin en- 
titled National and State Codperative 
High School Testing Programs, No. 9, 
1933. In addition to the state codpera- 
tive testing services there are six national 
testing programs. One of these national 
services, the College Board Entrance Ex- 
amination, gave examinations to 19,929 
high-school pupils in 1932. In some of 
the states even greater numbers of pupils 
take part in the eodperative testing pro- 
grams. More than 190,000 examinations 
in 34 subjeets were given to Minnesota 
high-school pupils in 1932. The eighteen 
states whose coéperative testing programs 
are described in the report, are: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Towa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin. States 
now planning coéperative testing are 
Kentucky, Arizona, and Mississippi. 


International Periodical.—Die Interna- 
tionale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungswissen- 
schaft, International Education Review, 
Revue Internationale de Pédagogie, edited 
by Professor Friedr. Schneider of 
Cologne and Paul Monroe of Columbia 
University, in eollaboration with the 
German Institute for Seientifie Peda- 
covies in Miinster, the German Foreign 
lureau for Edueation in Berlin, the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College 

New York, the Institute of Interna- 
‘nal Edueation in New York, the Inter- 


national Bureau of Education in Geneva, 
and printed by Messrs. J. P. Bachem of 
Marzellenstrasse, Cologne, begins its third 
year of publication with the present num- 
ber. In spite of the economic depression 
and other unfortunate circumstances, the 
Review has succeeded in gaining interna- 
tional recognition. It now has collabora- 
tors and subscribers in forty-six different 
countries. The journal uses the German, 
English, and French languages in the 
publication of manuscripts. 


National Survey of School Finance.— 
The original grant for the four-year study 
of school finance was $350,000, but Con- 
gress withdrew its support after having 
made $50,000 available during the first 
year. The sponsoring agency, the Office 
of Education, was able to secure $25,000 
from the General Education Board to 
eomplete certain work begun during the 
first year of the survey. This money was 
expended under the auspices of the Amer- 
iean Council on Education. The results 
of the investigation in tangible form in- 
elude three volumes: the four-year plan 
of the survey, a study of state support 
fur publie education, and a bibliography 
on school finance beginning with 1923, the 
date of publication of the bibliography 
of the Educational Finance Inquiry. 


Modern Language Research.—The Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching of 
the American Council on Education was 
organized in 1928 to complete the work 
of two committees which had been study- 
ing for more than four years the foreign- 
language problem in the United States 
and Canada. The purpose of the com- 
mittee, in addition to completing some of 
the projects initiated during the survey, 
was to give wide publicity to the findings 
of the investigation, and to seek means to 
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establish a central organ or institute for 
information and experiment in modern- 
language instruction. In 1930 the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching appropriated $16,000 for the 
committee ’s work. 

During the five years of its existence 
the committee has performed a valuable 
service. In 1930 it completed publication 
of the seventeen volumes reporting the 
results of the survey, as well as sponsored 
a number of related studies. In 1931 a 
three hundred page summary of this lit- 
erature was prepared and three thousand 
copies distributed. Other projects and 
studies include the establishment of a 
center of research and information in the 
modern-language field at the University 
of Chicago, critical analysis of and con- 
struction of tests, teaching method, syn- 
tax frequencies, and tendencies in 
modern-language teaching since 1927. 
These undertakings are to be reported in 
a volume which marks the completion of 
the work of the committee. An important 
publication, prepared under the direction 
of Professor Coleman at the University 
of Chieago center, and published by the 
University of Chicago Press, is the 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, 1927-1932. 

The chairman of the committee is R. H. 
Fife of Columbia University. 


American Council on Education.—The 
proceedings of the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Council are published in the 
July, 1933, number of the Educational 
Record. Thts organization is playing an 
increasingly important part in American 
education through its committees, which 
are concerned with a variety of funda- 
mental educational problems. 

The Committee on Problems and Plans 
in Education has as its chief task the 


formulation of an integrated plan for the 
study of educational problems previously 
neglected and new areas in need of in 
vestigation. The studies under way deal 
with the organization of the state and its 
subdivisions and agencies for education, 
occupational training and vocational ad 
justment, unitary differential traits jy 
mental organization, materials of instrue. 
tion, examinations, and educational {- 
nance. 

The Committee on Graduate Instruction 
is concerned with the requirements for 
the Master’s degree, relations between in- 
stitutions of research and _ graduate 
schools, relations between the professiona| 
school and the graduate school at the 
graduate level, training of college teach. 
ers at the graduate level, maintenance of 
a list of doctorate degrees conferred, and 
provision of a list of graduate schools of- 
fering adequate facilities for work in var- 
ious fields. 

The Committee on Coéperative Test 
Service was organized for the purpose of 
constructing ten or more equivalent o 
comparable forms of achievement exami 
nations in each of the major subjects of 
junior college and senior high schoo! 
levels. 

The Committee on Materials of In 
struction has prepared six brochures for 
use as reading material at the junior 
high school level or above in connection 
with mathematics, history, or Englis: 
classes. The booklets deal with the de- 
velopment of certain fundamental insti 
tutions of civilization: writing, number, 
weights and measures, the calendar, tel! 
ing time, and rules of the road. 


The Committee on Modern Languag' 
Teaching in 1930 completed the publics 
tion of the seventeen volumes reporting 
the results of the Modern Foreign Lan 
guage Study. Since that time a number 
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ated projects have been carried for- 
to completion, with the result that 


the committee made its final report in 
May, 1933. 

The work of the National Survey of 
School Finance was earried forward from 


July, 1932, to May, 1933, under the aus- 
pieces of the Council, due to the fact that 
Congress had withdrawn its support from 
the remaining three years of the pro- 
posed four-year study. 


R-search in Ohio—A mimeographed 
booklet contains a summary of the in- 
vestigations earried on by the members of 
the Edueational Research Department of 
the Ohio Edueation Association during 
the past year. The purpose of this com- 
pilation is to provide a list of the investi- 
gations of special interest to the school 
men of Ohio. The studies in progress 
have been classified by subject, so that 
persons who are working on similar prob- 
lems may learn of the activities of others 
with whom they may wish to confer. 

The compiler is Josephine MacLatchy 
of Ohio State University. 


Curriculum Revision in Florida.—For a 
period of three years Florida has been 
carrying on a eurrieulum revision pro- 
gram, which has culminated in an ele- 
mentary eourse of study for elementary 
schools and courses of study for the high- 
school subjects of English, science, social 
studies, mathematics, foreign language, 

economies, music, art, and com- 
merce. The field of manual arts was not 
neluded in this program, since a bulletin 
on the teaching of manual arts had been 
inted just before the general program 
nitiated. 
elementary course is in print, al- 

li the financial condition of the state 

ade it impossible to publish the 
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high-school courses. The elementary 
course is organized on the unit-of-work 
plen, with activities and skills in the var- 
ious elementary-subject fields given by 
grades. There is also a section on testing 
of outcomes, a bibliography for teachers 
and pupils, and a directory of publishers. 
It is not ‘‘ just another course of study,’’ 
but 1s in many ways unique, at least m 
that it was actually prepared by commit- 
tees of Florida teachers, with the work 
of revision and unification of the pro- 
duction committee reports done by a com- 
mittee of Florida classroom teachers. 

The State Director of Instruction and 
Director of Curriculum Program is M. R. 
Hinson. 


Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion.—Recent studies and publications of 
the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
sation include: 

I. Curriculums: 

A. Junior High School Period: Eng- 
lish, 1933. 

B. Senior High School Period: Eng- 
lish, 1933. 

C. Junior and Senior High School 
Period: Home Economies, 1933. 

D. Curriculum for Seventh and 
Eighth Grades in Ungraded Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1933. 

Il. A revision of the Standards for 
Graded Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1933. 

IIT. A revision of the Self-Survey Form 
for Graded Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, 1933. 

IV. A Guide for Teacher Institutes, 1935. 

V. Investigations: 

A. A Study of Unemployed Second- 
ary Teachers in Minnesota, 1933. 

B. A Study of Minnesota Teachers 
Employed in Secondary Schools, 
1931-32. 
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C. Bulletin of Information: <A 
study showing growth or loss by 
divisions in the department for 
the period 1919-1933, including 
citations of laws, standards, and 


reports. 
D. High School Graduates, June, 
1932: The aim of this study is 


to show what the June, 1932, 
high-school graduates were doing 
a year later. 

E. A Comparison of Sehool Stand- 
ards of the United States Using 
Minnesota Standards as a Base, 
1933. 

F. Teacher Turnover, 1933-34. 

G. Edueational Directory, 1933-34. 

H. Studies Relating to State Board 
Examinations: Determination of 
validity, passing marks, and an 
analysis of errors. 

I. Development of State Support 
for Publie Schools in Minnesota, 
1849-1933. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish.—‘‘ Recent Experiments and Experi- 
ences in English Teaching’’ will be the 
theme of the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English to be held in the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, November 30-December 2. At 
the opening session on Thanksgiving Day 
evening, R. L. Lyman of the University 
of Chieago and Charles Swain Thomas 
of Harvard will discuss outstanding re- 
eent research in language, composition, 
and literature, and Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota will point ouf 
promising innovations in English teach- 
ing. President Walter Barnes’ address 
will deal with English research and the 
C. C. Fries of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will report on the 
Council’s study of usage. 


National Council. 


Of interest to educators generally, in 
view of the public attention recently 
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foeussed on children’s reactions to mov. 
ies by publication of the findings of tip 
Motion Picture Research Council, wil! }y 
the report of the Council’s novel experi. 
ments in cultivating photoplay appre. 
ciation through English classes of firty 
high schools. The report will be pr 
sented by William Lewin, of Newark. 
chairman. The use of radio as an ad june 
to the classroom will be discussed by Max 
J. Herzberg, chairman of the newly 
formed Radio Committee. 


Bilingual Instruction.—Scientific recog 
nition was given to the problem of edv-. 
eating the bilingual child when the 
Southwestern Division of the Americay 
Association for the Advancement of Sei- 
ence held its May meeting at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. A sub-section of the Social 
Seience Section was devoted entirely to 
bilingual problems. L. 8. Tireman, Di- 
rector of the San Jose Experiment at the 
University of New Mexico, arranged the 
program and presided at the meetings. 


Towa Child Welfare Research Sta 
tion.—During 1932-1933 the Iowa Chili 
Welfare Research Station, State Univer 
sity of Iowa, conducted research in seve 
fields. 

(1) The research work of the Nutri 
tion Division consists chiefly of studies 
pertaining: (1) to the mineral, vitamin, 
and nitrogen needs of children of differ 
ent ages, (2) to the effect of different 
types of diet on the retention of the 
essential growth constituents, and (:)) to 
the biochemical means of determining the 
development of children. In 
eonnection with these studies, the Di 
vision has been able to obtain data rela 
tive to anorexia and the calorie needs of 
children. 

Investigations with small animals are 
correlated directly with the researeh work 
involving children in studies of the miv- 
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| vitamin contents of food, in re- 


at particularly to the physiological 
focts of too little food. Animals are 
sod also in assaying the vitamin content 
f | and exereta in the vitamin bal- 
nee studies with children. 

Typical studies in nutrition are: ‘‘ Rela- 
‘on of Milk Ingestion to Caleium Metab- 
Jism in Children,’’ ‘‘Heart Weights of 

and Anemic Animals,’’ ‘‘A 

‘tudy of Anorexia in Preschool Chil- 

Bon’? and **The Calorie Needs of Pre- 
ke, Children. ’’ 


This year has seen a relatively 
Jarge number of two- and three-year proj- 
ects brought to at least a temporary con- 
clusion in the field of physical growth 
and anthropometry. It is hoped to pre- 
pare these for print within the year 1935. 
Many of these same studies will be con- 
tinued, however, in an expanded form for 
a number of years, adding more cases and 
refining each technique. 
The major emphasis has been on ap- 
studies. It is hoped that during 
the school year of 1933-1934 an adequate 


school program of applied anthropometry 
may be evolved in such a form as to be 
if definite value to the health adminis- 
trator of the school for the purpose of 
serving better the children. 

\mong the studies of the past year, the 


ng are cited as typical examples: 
‘A Study of Individual Differences in 


Breathing Capacity in Relation to Some 
Physical Charaeteristies,’’ ‘*‘ Weight 
Standards for Individual Body Types,’’ 
and ‘‘A Study of the Distributions and 
Relationships of Certain Bony Structures 


as Related to Statie Body Mechanies.’’ 
The investigations undertaken in 
vehology may be classified under 
lings mental development, motor 
ent, infant psychology, aesthetic 
ent, social and personality de- 
ve t, and mental hygiene. 
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Typical studies in the field of mental 
development are: ‘‘A Study of Some 
Factors in Form Board Accomplishments 
of Preschool Children,’’ ‘‘ A Study of the 
Grace Arthur Secale of Performance 
Tests,’’ and ‘‘A Study of the Mental 
Development of a Group of Retarded 
Children as Related to Environmental In- 
fluences. ’’ 


Studies in the field of motor develop- 
ment are: ‘‘The Prediction of Perform- 
ance in Motor Rhythm,’’ ‘‘ Develop- 
mental Progression of Uses of Selected 
Play Apparatus Made by Two- and 
Three- Year-Old Children,’’ and ‘‘ Studies 
in Training Rhythmie Responses.’’ 

Studies in aesthetic development are: 
‘The Measurement of Musical Develop- 
ment,’’ ‘The Problem of Pitch Level in 
Children’s Songs,’’ and ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Adaptive Pitch Behavior in 
Young Children.’’ 

Examples of studies in social and per- 
sonality development are: ‘‘The Com- 
panionships of Preschool Children,’’ 
‘‘Stimulation of Social Behavior in 
Young Children by Certain Play Ma- 
terials,’’ and ‘‘An Experimental Study 
of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Chil- 
dren.’’ 


Some of the current problems which 
are being conducted with newborn in- 
fants are: ‘‘The Amount of Motility of 
Seventy-Three Newborn Infants,’’ ‘‘ Lat- 
erality of Limb Movements of Four In- 
fants,’’ ‘‘ Differential Variations in the 
Amount of Activity of Newborn Infants 
under Continuous Light and Sound Stim- 
ulation,’’ and ‘‘A Motion Picture Study 
of Opisthotonus.’’ 

Studies in mental hygiene are: ‘‘A 
Study of Fears of Children of Preschool 
Age,’’ ‘‘Behavior Problems in the Nur- 
sery School,’’ and ‘‘A Study of the 
Means of Influence of Socio-Economic 
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Factors upon the Personality of Chil- 
dren.’’ 

(4) Many of the studies listed under 
the heading of preschool education might 
be classified equally well under -‘‘ Child 


; 


Psychology.’’ However, certain studies 
dealing with such topics as teacher teeh- 
niques, teacher-child contacts, and the 
uses the child makes of his environment 
have been set apart under ‘‘ Preschool 
Education.’’ 

Typical problems in preschool educa- 
tion are: ‘Children’s Choice of Com- 
panions,’’ ‘An Analysis of Some Stories 
Frequently Used with Children of Pre- 
Age,’’ ‘*Studies in the De- 
velopment of Criteria for the Selection 


for Children of 


school and 


and Use of Literature 
Preschool Age.’’ 

(5) The investigations in parent edu- 
cation are divided into the following cate- 
gories: (1) the eurriculum and eurricu- 
lar materials, (2) development of meas- 


uring instruments, (3) effectiveness of 
programs of learning, and (4) home en 
vironment and of family life. 

There is some overlapping in the 
categories, since several studies contribute 
to more than one line of development. 
For example, the construction of attitude 
seales may be classified as a problem im 
the development of measuring instru 
ments, but it also contributes to a study 
of objectives and of the effectiveness of 
programs of learning. 

Typical investigations in parent cduca- 
completed or still 
‘The Reading Ability of 


with 


tion recently under 
progress are: 
Parents and Factors Associated 
Reading Difficulty of 
Materials,’’ ‘‘A Study of 


Home 


Parent Education 
Children’s 
Play in the Environment,’’ ‘*A 
Children’s Use of 


Attitudes 


Money, whe 


Pos- 


Study of 


‘*The Information and 


sessed by Parents of Elementary School 


Children,’’ ‘‘ The Effectiveness of a Spe- 
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cific Plan of Educating Leaders of Pa, 
ent Groups,’’ and ‘‘A Study of the D, 
velopment of Art Appreciation Par 
ents.’’ 


(6) An Institute of Character R, 
search was established at the State U) 
Beginning Se 


- 


versity of Iowa in 1923. 
tember J}, 1931, the investigation ani 
teaching of character were continued 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Statior 
as the most appropriate division in th 
University for the purpose. 

Typical studies in character educatio: 
include: ‘‘The Measurement of Filipi: 
Attitudes toward America by Use of t! 
Thurstone Technique,’’ ‘‘ Adolescent R 
ligion in Relation to Mental Hygiene,’’ 
and ‘*The Measurement of Attitude t 
Political and Economi 
Senior Hig 


ward Current 


Problems in Junior and 
School Pupils.’’ 

(7) The Station has secured the coi 
eration of other University departments 
Work in art ps) 


physiolog) 


in research projects. 


chology, speech pathology, 


and dental hygiene was in progress dur 


ing the year. A few codperative stu 
are: ‘‘A Study of 
Growth in Relation to the Lack of Vert 
eal Growth of the Dental 
‘The Cost of Work in Relation to Basa 
Metabolism,’’ ‘‘A Method for Studying 
the Activity of Intact Skeletal Muscle,” 
and ‘‘A Study of the Interests Diff 


General B« 


i rehes, 


entiating Extreme Types of Artistic Aj 


titude.’’ 


Curriculum Study in Wisconsin.—1 


curriculum reorganization program f 


secondary schools in Wisconsin continu 


to be promoted by the state departm 


small conferences W 


through group 


high school administrators and sup 


visors, as well as by personal and g 
conferences with teachers. A movenit 
way to eliminate speci! 


is well under 
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requirements for entrance 


is colleges of the state, and 
courses of study are being 
flexible in order that curricu- 
struction may proceed with as 
jom as possible. Teachers are 
e being encouraged to adapt 
ect matter and methods to the 
and eeonomie conditions, and 
dern theories of education based 
cratic philosophy and on scien- 
ireh 
ywram may be illustrated by the 


f the manual arts group last 


ll eonferences were held dur 
winter in various state centers 
artment leadership. The entire 
spent in round table discussion 

lems connected with the re 
reconstruction of the manual 

m to meet present conditions 
cn These conferences resulted 
vanization of small study groups 
t the state, eodrdinated through 
al arts section of the State 

Association and the State De 


if Publie Instruction. 


Curriculum Program.—The 
State Board of Education re 
Ss initiated a four-year curricu 

which will be under the direc 
Ed MeCuistion, Director of 
rraining, State Department of 

M. R. Owens, State High 
pervisor; W. F. Hall, Elemen 

Supervisor, and Howard A. 
Director of Research, cobper- 
e of the major purposes of this 


s to enlist the codperation of 


; 


eaching personnel of the state 
at each step may be worked 
the active understanding of all 

may be expected to translate 
nto practice. Committees of 
teachers, and superintendents 


organized into the following 


Aims Committee 

Principles and Definitions Committee 
Study Committee 

Unifying Committee 

Adjustments Committee 

The or 


the spring, just before the beginning of 


ganization was completed during 
the summer sessions of the _ teacher- 
training institutions. Fundamental 
courses on the curriculum were organized 
and offered in each teacher-training in- 
stitution of the state during the summer 
session. A special research group worked 
under the direction of Doak 8. Campbell 
and Hollis L. Caswell of Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Approximately thirty 
graduate students worked in a curriculum 
laboratory at Peabody. Another group 
studied at the University of Arkansas 
under the direction of C. E. Prall. Paul 
R. Hanna of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, also offered courses in this 
field at the University of Arkansas dur 
ing the summer. 

Active work in the production of eur 
riculum material will not be undertaken 
until after the first year of preliminary 


study. 


Research in the Field of Supervision. 
The Review of Educational Research, the 
official quarterly publication of the Amer 
ican Research Association, deals in its 
October issue, with the topic, ‘‘ Psychol 
ogy of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision.’’ Research 
in the field of supervision, however, was 
dismissed with the following statement 
made in the foreword that ‘‘the commit 
tee did not feel convinced that there is 
as yet any distinet technic of research to 
be classified as a supervisory technic 
which is different in essence from the 
type of research carried on in studying 
problems of learning or method.’’ See 
the Editorial by Leo J. Brueckner in this 


issne of the Jowrnal of Educational 


Re search. 
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THE SCHOOL’S PART IN EDUCATING 
THE WHOLE CHILD 


The Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence eo. 
mended the personal influence of teachers on character development by 
did not attempt to unify this influence with the course of study and with 
all school activities. 

A follow-up study is needed to discover at least the direction of efforts 
in school work by which each and every activity may be definitely related 
to the development of the whole child. This means an effort to organize 
a school procedure which will enable the pupil to understand, in a way 
to satisfy his own judgment, the meaning for him of school work and of 
the subjects studied in preparation for community and civil life. The 
mind of the whole child is active to gain such an understanding. 

The old school stood as a supplement to home and community aetiyi- 
ties and was concerned mainly with intellectual training. This was to 
the detriment of the learning activities, and the teacher tried to redeem 
the situation as far as possible. The study now proposed will seek for the 
added material and for an extension of method by which to bring into 
the organization of teaching those personal elements of the learning situa- 
tion required to keep the understanding powers of the whole child in 
satisfied action. 

The material needed fer this purpose is closely related to the aims of 
what has been separated and ealled character training. As far as pos 
sible, however, this material will be united with all study and other school 
activities in a way to bring about a broader understanding of uses, values, 
and aims of the school as preparing for community life. 

At this time we wish your judgment on the following statement that 

‘*The individual teachers have always directed their influence 
toward maintaining ideals of social responsibility and of establish- 
ing definite requirements for such concepts as the care of bodily 

Health to serve a healthy mind; Loyalty to associates (one or 

many) to whom fidelity is due; Honesty in conduct and thought; 

Cheerfulness with the spirit of good will; Courtesy that gives 





respect as an equal and accepts consideration as due from an equal; 
Cooperation with the patience and persistence of a trained morale; 
Courage to face difficulties and dangers with firm determination to 
earry through; Industry that includes determination to accom- 
plish the results sought as a self-imposed obligation; and Self- 
control in meeting opposition and in opposing physical or moral 
obstacles to justified lines of action. To these somewhat fixed di- 
rections of energy, teachers have expected their influence to en- 
courage in the able ones an experience of Leadership guided by 
such character elements as those above listed and directed to ob- 
taining group action for worthy ends carried on with the same 
energizing ideals.’’ 

















